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PREFACE. 



A Church Reform Association has recently been established 
at Plymouth, the leading object of which is, 

" To seek a Revision of the Liturgy and Canons of the Church 
of England, and the exclusion therefrom of all matter sus- 
ceptible of a Romish interpretation" 
With a view to avoid any unseemly popular discussion on the deli- 
cate questions involved in this proposal, it was deemed expedient on 
the formation of the Society, that the occasion giving rise to it and 
its general object and purposes should be brought before the public 
in the form of Lectures, rather than through the medium of a 
Public Meeting. 

Accordingly Dr. Soltau, Mr. J. N. Bennett, and Mr. P. F. 
Bellamy, Members of the Association, engaged to prepare Three 
Lectures for the purpose— one on the subject of ,m Tractarianism /' 
another on "The Establishment and History of the Book of 
Common Prayer;** and a third on " The Priest of the Rubric.*' 
Of this series the following Lecture is the second, which, together 
with those by Dr. Soltau and Mr. Bellamy, is published by the 
Association. 

The writers on whom reliance has been placed for the His- 
torical portions of this Lecture are frequently not specified in con- 
nection with the matter stated. To supply this omission (\f in 
a hasty Lecture it be such) it may be here noticed that the authori- 
ties principally referred to are Fuller, Collier, Burnet, Lister, 
Calamy, Keeling, LeBas, Berens, Southey, and the Statutes at large* 
In the Tabular Statement at the end of the Lecture, illus- 
trative of the changes which the Liturgy has undergone since its 
establishment, the precise wording of some of the Rubrics has, in a 
few cases, been deviated from, for the sake of brevity, but it is be- 
lieved that the sense has always been faithfully given. 



J. N. B, 



Windsor Villas, Plymouth, 
February 38th! 1851. 
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Book, and are consequently assumed to be Doctrines of the 
Church of England. I will particularly name, amongst others, 
Baptismal Regeneration, or, the absolute renewal of 
the Moral Nature of all Infants, in and by the Act of 
Baptism ; The alleged change of the elements at the 
Communion into the real Body and Blood of Christ, 
by the Act of Consecration ; The sacrifice of the Altar ; 
The assumed Sacerdotal Office and Authority ; Auricular 
Confession; Priestly Absolution; and Apostolical Suc- 
cession. 
I propose, by and bye, briefly to advert to the elements of 
several of these Tenets, as claimed by the Tractarian Clergy, to 
be justified by the Church's language, and shall incidentally 
refer to them and other kindred Tenets throughout this Lec- 
ture — as being in whole or in part, and sometimes more and 
sometimes less directly, the continued subjects of protest to 
the Reforming Body in the Church, from one generation 
to another. 

At present I merely make this enumeration, in order that 
as we examine the Original Liturgy and its subsequent 
variations, we may keep those Tenets, forming the basis of the 
modern Tractarian Scheme, prominently in view, it being 
my desire to call your attention especially, if not solely, to 
such portions of the Liturgy as have been alleged to teach or 
tolerate them, either by its forms of Worship, or in its rites and 
ceremonies. 

And here I may observe, once for all, that I do not for a 
moment admit that the Doctrine of the Church of England 
is unsound or erroneous. I look on her exposition of Christian 
Doctrine as an uncompromising and invaluable testimony in 
favour of Protestant and Gospel truth. I do, however, 
without hesitation, admit that the Articles of the Church, 
and the occasional Services cannot both claim to be re- 
ceived, literally, as true. A governing authority must 
be conceded either to one or the other of them. If the 
Articles are, as the description appended to them in the Prayer 
Book declares them to be, established for settling diversities of 
opinion in Religion, then in all particulars in which the services 
are ambiguous or seem prima facie to be at variance with them, 
such ambiguities must, I conceive, be explained, and such 
differences adjusted by submitting the passages in which they 
occur to the authority of the Articles. I know, however, that 
this claim of supremacy for the Articles, is neither acted on 
nor admitted to be just, I know that men conten& Vbafc ^aa 



antiquity tf the Forms of Prayer adopted by the liturgy, 
entitles them to an authority, equal if not superior to that of 
the dogmatic articles of belief; that the law of prayer is 
paramount to the law of faith, and that it is consequently 
maintained that whatsoever is found in the doctrines of Grace, 
which are clearly taught by the Articles, inconsistent with the 
material service, sometimes apparently tolerated by the Liturgy, 
ought properly to be discarded or refined, so as to speak a 
language in harmony with it. Hence the two schools of 
Theology in our Church, thus appealing to different and adverse 
tribunals, obtain from them correspondingly opposing sen- 
tences. Whilst the advocates of one of them proclaim as the 
doctrines of the Church of England, the free Salvation of 
Christ ; those of the other are, according to their views, equally 
warranted in holding and teaching all the essential doctrines 
of Rome— some of which are declared by the same Church of 
England to be blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits. 
The Church of England therefore, as a Church of Christ, may 
be said to exist only in name. The Body called the Church 
of England, is in point of fact, two Churches ; in doctrine and 
. in worship divided, they are one only as an establishment. 
The Christian people of England regard this hollow union as 
equally dishonourable to both, and long for the time when the 
ascendancy shall be given to that with which the cause of 
truth and their own sympathies lie. 

I will now proceed with the task before me, with this 
one preparatory explanation. After much consideration 
and attempting several expedients, I have come to the con- 
clusion, that to give the details of the first Liturgy, or even to 
attempt a summary of its contents, would prove a tedious and 
perplexing operation ; and to effect an examination of the five 
Liturgies, so as to shew the character of each, and its variation 
from each of the others, would present difficulties almost in- 
superable in a brief Lecture. To avoid the necessity of troubling 
you with such a process, I have availed myself of the services 
of a friend, who has kindly helped me to the construction of a 
Table, setting forth such portions of King Edward's first book 
as are illustrative of the subjects now under consideration, and 
shewing in parallel lines the alterations which have taken place 
at its several revisions. An inspection of this Table will give 
a far better idea of the' subject than a verbal description of a 
large mass of unconnected matter could possibly convey. 

I shall therefore omit any auch. ^eneuil to»ran^ , >»M&-»«B&. > »sa». 
postponing for the present the caBsti&Ttftanx <& ^ srsdxssbs* *&- 



the Liturgy, shall wait until I have carried down the historical 
sketch which I propose to give to the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, when the third revision took place, and shall then 
only select a few portions of each of the formularies, for the 
purpose of shewing, by way of example, the leading tendency 
and distinctive character of each of them. 

The Reign of Henry the VIII. was distinguished by an 
intellectual activity which had been heretofore unknown ia 
England ; an activity not confined to any particular depart- 
xnent of human thought or action, but generally extending to- 
Arts, Literature, and Morals ; but that which renders this 
period peculiarly interesting to us on the present occasion, is 
its association with the Reformation of the Church of England. 
The Bible had been translated into English by Wickliffe, one hun- 
dred and thirty years before this time — the Reformation itself, 
therefore, had long since commenced— and a large body of the 
people had received the knowledge of the Scriptures, and adopted 
the genuine faith of Christ and his Apostles* From the early 
period when the Church of Rome obtained her evil ascendancy 
in this island, down to this Reign, the Church of England had 
been accustomed to celebrate her services in a language gener- 
ally unknown to the people ; whilst the services themselves 
had now become so corrupted from the comparative purity in 
which they were first composed, that it may be doubted whether 
their mysterious concealment under a foreign tongue was any 
serious loss to the worshippers. The Religious Reformation of 
England, therefore, although it had made large progress in the 
Kingdom, was as yet unconnected with the Established Church, 
which still remained in doctrine and in worship wholly identified 
with the Church of Rome, and consequently opposed by interest 
and on principle to the advancing light around her. "It 
pleased God to call by His grace unto the knowledge of His 
Son Jesus Christ" Cranmer, the then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who in the year 1537, officially superintended the pub- 
lication of Coyerdale's translation of the Scriptures. This was, 
I believe, the first public and unequivocal act of sympathy 
between the Reformation and the Church of England ; the 
previous withdrawal of the Supremacy and the appellate juris- 
diction from Rome, having been acts rather of a political than 
a religious character. 

" It was wonderful," says an ancient writer, " to see with 
what joy this Book was received all over England. God's 
word was read by the common people, who resorted eagerly to 
the places where it was appointed to be publicly xea&\ eserj 
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one who could, bought the book, and many persons in the 
decline of life learnt to read on purpose." 

A Reformation in the Church of England did not long delay 
to follow this spreading lore and appreciation of the truth.. 
A Royal Order was published, calling in for examination the 
Mass Books and Liturgies then in use, for the purpose of 
purging them from all apocryphas, feigned legends, and the 
names and memories of modern Saints. A second order 
followed, complaining of the negligence- of the Clergy, and 
calling on them to obey the injunctions issued. Preparatory 
to a more general Reform of the Church Services, there 
appeared in the years 1636 and 1543, two documents, with the 
authorship of which Cranmer is believed to have been con- 
nected, the one entitled the " Institution of a Christian Man," 
the other " A Necessary Doctrine of a Christian Man ;" these 
documents, although containing but imperfect lessons oa the 
topics on which they treated, were no doubt highly assistant to, 
the progress of Christian knowledge. 

In 1545 an English translation of the Apostles' Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, and Ten Commandments, issued from the press,, 
with authority to be used in morning and evening public 
prayer. This was I think the first step taken, in the actual 
refoimation of the Prayer Book. 

The ritual of the Church shortly afterwards underwent some 
slight modification, which was accompanied by a cautious ordi-. 
nance to explain and justify the change. The alterations in the 
Missals and Breviaries were so inconsiderable however, that there 
was no occasion for a new impression, — for "by the rasures of' 
Becket's Office, and some other Saints struck out by the King's, 
injunction,— by these and some other deletions, the old Liturgie 
Books were allowed to serve." It is. possible it was thought 
the change of the Mass Books,, and others of that kind, might 
have been. " too great a charge upon the parishes, and it may be 
the people might have fancied their religion changed, and a. 
new worship put upon them* if the Service Books had been 
taken away." But whatever was the reason the people 
had their old rituals continued* and the Churches were 
furnished with no. new books for Divine service during this 
reign. 

Cranmer was an. apt representative of the times in which he 
lived : bred up and educated in the Church of Rome he put off 
by degrees, as God opened his eyes, the, «r*o>\% ^3s^<Sttsxx5S&..» 
and finally adopted the Teii$on <& *«fc\» *& \ks*&** ^^!*L 
«acred Scriptures ;, and ul "tea tosaufo feamtos^^X 
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his opinions are found at different times conflicting, and to a 
careless reader highly inconsistent. 

After a full and interesting acknowledgment of the supersti- 
tions and errors in which he was Drought up, he adds—" But 
after it had pleased God to shew unto me by His holy word a 
more perfect knowledge of his Son Jesus, from time to time, 
as I grew in knowledge of him, by little and little I put away 
my former ignorance." 

During the reign of Henry VIII the Reformation was strug- 
gling with many difficulties : public opinion was weak and 
divided ; every year, however, added to its strength, and 
finally with the new reign of Edward the public sentiment in 
favour of reform had grown so as to demand its expression by 
a law, and for the first time to find its way into the Statute 
Book, that faithful chronicler of the principles, manners, and 
habits of the times, recording as it does the practice of univer- 
sal state interference, from the manufacture of Pins to the re- 
gulation of the nation's Faith. 

The legal Reformation, therefore, began with this reign. 

I have already mentioned the distinction to be observed be- 
tween the Reformation of Religion in England and the Reforma- 
tion of the Church of England, and have referred to the more 
ancient title justly claimed by the former. 

The Reformation of the Church which was now at hand 
comprehended a large portion, but by no means the whole of 
the friends and advocates of a Scriptural Reform. 

The Governors of the Church never advanced its general re- 
formation, so far as to annihilate the desire for further im- 
provement, consequently from the period when the first revised 
service of the Church was established, a marked distinction 
was brought to light between those of the nation, who were 
satisfied with it, and those who still sought a further change, 
and who were commonly denominated the Puritan or dissent- 
ing party. 

And here I will ask you to bear in mind two facts — 1st. 
That this party differed in sentiment from modern nonconform- 
ists in the following two important particulars : first, they were 
friendly to Episcopacy ; and, secondly, they maintained the 
belief that it was the Christian duty of the Civil Governor to 
patronize and to maintain the public worship of God ; and con- 
sequently they upheld the principle of a Church Establishment. 

Hence it will always be borne in mind that in the struggles 
and contentions to which I shall shortly have to advert, wvd 
throughout the whole period comprised in the pteaeuXla^Vaxe, 
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the constant aim of the reforming party was not to obtain, 
■what we now understand by religious liberty or toleration, 
but to effect an amendment of the Church as established by 
law. 

The Privy Council of the infant King Edward the Sixth 
were generally imbued with a determined Protestant spirit, 
though I would by no means be understood to imply that all 
the instruments of the changes which now were on the eye of 
taking place, were such as genuine Christianity would approve 
or acknowledge. 

The measures of the Council (with Somerset at its head) were 
grounded on a visitation made by Commissioners appointed by 
the Crown, into all parts of the kingdom, for the purposes of 
Enquiry and Instruction. The Commissioners were divided into 
six circuits—they consisted of clergy and laymen ; and their ap- 
pointed business was " to bring the people off from the remains 
of superstition," and to dispose them for the contemplated 
alterations. This commission was followed by other ordi- 
nances in the same direction. 

One of the first acts of the Clergy in Convocation, after these 
indications, was the preparation of a Communion Service in 
English, purged of some of the grosser superstitions. This 
does not appear, however, to have been ever adopted as a sepa- 
rate service by authority, or embodied in the coming Liturgy. 

Convocation, Parliament, the Commissioners, and the Privy 
Council, were now jointly engaged with very varying degrees 
of sincerity in the work of Reformation. 

The Commissioners were the first public body ever empowered 
by authority to aid in the work of Reform. They consisted 
of the Arohbishop (Cranmer) six other Bishops, and six inferior 
divines — they now compiled a new Communion Service in both 
kinds — partly in English, and partly in Latin, the substance 
of which was afterwards incorporated in the first Liturgy to 
which I shall soon call attention. 

la 1548 the Privy Council issued an order to the same Com- 
missioners to draw a Liturgy, or Book of Common Prayer, 
uniform for all England. 

The Commissioners set down, we are told, two rules for their 
guidance — the first was to change nothing for the sake of 
novelty — the second was to assume that the Saviour founded 
his institutions of Baptism and the Supper upon the model of 
the Jewish rites. 

The Liturgy recommended Vy \kfc&fe^c^TXtts&\fcTk&^^ 
groundwork of our pxeaent "Bxwjw "Bwfc~ ^ v* , fc&* , *s» 
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various Liturgies were in use in England. There were distinct 
offices for Sarum, York, Bangor, Lincoln, and other dioceses, 
and the orders of rites and ceremonies of different cathedrals 
and churches were as diverse from each other as the formula- 
ries themselves. The State was now about to institute a more 
strict superintendence over the celebration of divine worship 
than it had ever done before, and it was deemed necessary to 
construct one uniform service, and to impose its use on all the 
Clergy and laity at once. The Commissioners, therefore, ap- 
plied themselves with diligence to the task, and during the year 
brought in their report — upon which a form of Common Prayer 
was presented to the Crown for its approval, which shortly after- 
wards, in the year 1549, being the second year of Edward's reign, 
was confirmed by Act of Parliament for the uniformity of 
Common Prayer, establishing the book which the Commissioners 
had so prepared. 

Scarcely had King Edward's first Liturgy been established, 
when its authors, who had perhaps never regarded it as other 
than an approach to a scriptural form of prayer, began to con- 
template its revision. Great difficulties had been overcome in 
the prosecution of the work already done. The popish igno- 
rance of the inferior clergy, especially in the rural districts, the 
more active and determined opposition of many of the bishops, 
the formidable rebellion of the northern and western counties 
in favour of crosses, crucifixes, and the mass, the indiscreet zeal 
and impatience of the friends of thorough Reformation, and 
the partial enlightenment of Cranmer and his associates, com- 
bined to present obstacles of no ordinary kind to the legal and 
orderly progress of improvement desired and partially con- 
trolled by the youthful Sovereign and his council. Every year 
however, diminished those impediments, and the friendly cor- 
respondence which had now sprung up between Cranmer on 
the one side, and Calvin and others of the continental divines 
on the other, greatly contributed to the further purification of 
the Prayer Book, and to the great advancement of Protestant- 
ism in England. 

About the year, 1550, Bucer and Martyr, two of the most 
eminent of the foreign divines, together with others, were in- 
vited into England by Cranmer, for the express purpose of help- 
ing the good work of the Reformation, and it was partly at 
their instance, and partly from the increasing light attained by 
the founders of the First Book, that a second service was 
undertaken. 
The revision of the First Book, preparatory to the "px&Mfca&o^ 
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of the Second, took place in 1561, and it was passed into at 
law in 1552, in the sixth year of Edward's reign. 

Were we not prepared to own the disposing wisdom of God 
in all things , we might be tempted to assail the good order of 
His providence in cutting short, in the following year, the life 
of this royal and truly Protestant reformer. The following 
proclamation of his Council, issued some years before, expresses 
forcibly the policy and purposes- of this reign, ia the great mat- 
ter of Reformation : — 

u We would not (says the king) have our subjects so much to mistake* 
n oar judgment, so much to mistrust our seal, as though we could not die-- 
" cern what was to be done, or would not do all things in due time. God 
"•be praised we know both what by His word is-xneet to be redressed, and 
" have an earnest mind with all diligence and convenient speed, to set. 
" forth the same." 

And the depth of Edward's love for Protestant truth is seen 
in his dying prayer : — 

"Oh! my Lord God. bless my people, and- sare thine inheritance, oh 
" Lord God save thy chosen people of England. Oh Lord God defend this. 
" realm from Papistry, and maintain thy true religion, that I and my 
M people may praise Thy holy name, for Jesus Christ, His sake." 

We may not deplore the early death of this young christian; 
king, for so was the will of Him who " doeth all things well." 
We may, however, and must be ever most thankful to God that 
Edward lived to see the settled establishment of the second* 
Liturgy, the most protectant of all the revisions from that time, 
to the present. 

The reign of Mary I pass by without further notice, than that 
the works of her brother in behalf of the Reformation, were 
now for a time defeated by the restoration of the Roman Catho- 
lic establishment, in all its ancient plenitude, the Popes' supre- 
macy only excepted. 

Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1558.. Her first act was a 
type of her general policy. She commenced her reign with the 
appointment of a privy council, consisting of one half Catho- 
lics, and the other Protestants. She avowed her faith 
cautiously, and by degrees. In the same year she directed 
another revision of the Liturgy of Edward VI. A Com- 
mittee of Divines was again appointed for the purpose. 
They entered oa their work hi December, and completed 
it in the April following, when their report, recommending 
the revised service, with some alterations^ was. passed at once 
into a law. 

Postponing the consideration of the question by what autho- 
rity the several books of Common ^x^et "<w«i» «ita&&£cA&*^' 
a subsequent part of the lecture, "L 'inSL'taste, *R«raiSa»s>N» , ®= , s- 
proposal,. pause and refer to the. TiaX\«* «i ^aa iwte*» ^bsbs« 
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selves, and will give you, by a few examples, some idea of the 
character of the three reformed Liturgies which have now been 
in succession established, referring you to the Table for more 
particular details. 

The number of Liturgies which the Church of England has 
recognised since the Reformation have been five — or rather, there 
have been four revisions of the first service— with four other 
independent forms of prayer. Other forms of prayer for spe- 
cial occasions have been appointed by Royal Authority, in 
almost every Reign, but as they form at present, no part of the 
Prayer Book, they are not noticed. 

The first Liturgy was established in the second year of 
Edward VI. 

The second in the sixth year of that Prince's reign. 

The third in the first year of Queen Elizabeth. 

The fourth in the first year of James I. 

The fifth in the fourteenth year of Charles II. 

The first of the special forms of prayer is on account of " The 
Gunpowder Treason," and was established in 1662, and revised 
in 1692. The 2nd, on " the Martyrdom of King Charles the 
1st," established in 1662, and revised in 1692. The 3rd, on 
" the Restoration," established in 1662, and revised in 1685. 
And the 4th, on the " Royal Ascension," established in 1704, 
making altogether five Liturgies, and four forms of independent 
service. 

The first Liturgy was established under the great difficulties 
to which I have adverted ; from the nature of which it may 
not unreasonably be expected that it should bear in its features 
no very distant resemblance to the Breviary and missal from 
whence it had sprung, and to which large bodies of the people 
were yet devoted. 

There was one particular indeed in which it almost wholly 
differred from its parent. It rarely spoke Latin, but dealt in 
the vulgar tongue, although the opening words of the service 
appear to threaten a little compromise on this point. 

It opens with this title, 

" AN ORDER FOR MATINS 
Daily throughout the year, the Priest in the choir beginning 
with the Lord's Prayer, called the Paternoster." 

The succeeding revisions discontinued both the Latin and 
French of this sentence, and made the word " priest" in this 
place give place to " minister." 
You will observe that the original service commences not 
with Script are passages, as at present, but t&itktiifcl/»$* 
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Prayer, which now follows the Absolution, a form which, in that 
service, constituted no part of ordinary morning or evening 
prayer. 

The present order commencing with the Scripture extracts, 
the Invitation, the Confession, and Absolution was intro- 
duced on the first revision at, it is said, the instance 
of the foreign reformers. The latter, perhaps, was suggested 
to neutralize the higher priestly claim of absolution, implied 
by the form for private use, prescribed by the original service, 
and still retained in the Visitation of the Sick. 

The Litany, which was first prescribed as a separate service 
only for Wednesdays and Fridays, contained a prayer for 
" deliverance from the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, and all 
his detestable enormities," words which were continued in the 
first revision of King Edward, discontinued in the revision of 
Queen Elizabeth, and never restored. 



THE COMMUNION SERVICE* 

The first revision entitled the Communion thus : — " The 
Supper of the Lord, and the Holy Communion, commonly 
called The Mass." "The Mass" is in all the subsequent re- 
visions exchanged for the " Holy Communion." 

The vestments of the priest are specially prescribed in the 
first service, and he is ordered to " stand humbly before the 
midst of the Altar," an order which was discontinued in all the 
revisions ; which also require the position of the priest to be " on 
the northside of the table/' which is occasionally styled " God's 
Board." 

The Communion Table is styled the Altar only in the 
original liturgy. The Table is the name adopted in all the 
revisions. 

The general ornaments of the Church, and of the officiating 
minister are in Elizabeth's revision first ordered to be " such as 
were in use by authority of parliament in the 2nd year of 
Edward the 6th." 

In the First Book the terms of the concluding portion of the 
Exhortation to Communion will be given in the course of the 
lecture more particularly — they are more express in favour of 
Auricular Confession than the terms of any of the revisions. 
The Absolution in the Communion Set via* wcAvb.'QQ&^&tafeVsc. 
the Visitation of the Sick, of t\ie^ix*t^c^^^^^^^^^ 
to the present time, is in ^teefafeYy Vhfe wsB»\K«a». 
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The marginal entries in the Prayer of Consecration appear 
in the first Liturgy, but in far more general terms than at 
present ; they were expunged from the first and second revi- 
sions, and renewed with additional minuteness, in the fourth 
and fifth. 

The words used on the delivery of the Bread were, in the 
First Book, preceded by the following Rubric ; — " When he 
delivereth the Sacrament of the Body of Christ he shall say/' 
— "The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for 
thee: preserve thy Body and Soul unto everlasting life:" 
which will be recognised at the commencing section of the 
present form. So also on delivering the Sacrament of the 
Blood, the words, — " The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ* 
which was shed for thee : preserve thy Body and Soul unto 
everlasting life." 

The first revision of Edward discontinued both of these com- 
mencing sections of our present form, on the ground that they 
"savoured too much of the real presence," and substituted for 
them the concluding sections of the present form : — 

" Take and eat this in remembrance that Christ died for thee, 
and feed on him in your hearts by faith, with thanksgiving." 
*■ Drink this in remembrance that Christ's Blood was shed for 
thee, and be thankful." 

The third revision (Elizabeth's) adopted both of these forms, 
by uniting them exactly as they at present stand. 

The posture of kneeling for the communicants at the Table 
is prescribed by all the Books. In Edward's second book, how- 
ever, a rubric was added* explaining that the posture of kneeling 
was required only to prevent disorder, and not to signify ado- 
ration of the Bread and Wine, or of the real presence, which is 
declared to be idolatry. This rubric was struck out in Queen 
Elizabeth's and James's revisions ; and revived in substance in 
our present service. 



PUBLIC BAPTISM OF INFANTS. 

One or two peculiarities must be noticed. 
The original Liturgy gives a form of exorcism prior to the 
act of Baptism. Thus — 

u The priest looking on the child shall say : — I command 
thee, unclean spirit, in the name of the Father, of the Son, and 
«/* the Holy Ghost, that thou come out and depaxtfxotsi those 
infanta."— Therefore thou cursed spirit, &c, &c 
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Immediately after the act of Baptism the first Liturgy pre' 
scribed the chrism, or white vesture, to be put on the baptised' 
person, in token of his mnocency. It also prescribed the act 
of anointing. 

The forms of exorcism, the prayers on putting on the chrism, 
and the anointing, are close translations of the forms appointed 
for the same occasions in the Missal. They were all struck out 
of the several revisions. 

The address, " Seeing now that this child is become regene- 
rate," is found only in the revisions. The original Liturgy 
has a prayer of thanks for the regeneration bestowed. 

You will have observed that the alterations of Edward's second 
book are a large advance towards the establishment of pure 
Protestant doctrine, and that in many instances Elizabeth's* 
book may be regarded as a retrograde movement from the 
point to which Edward's Reformation had advanced; or, at 
least, that it opens an opportunity for Roman Catholics to be* 
lieve so. This will be seen by the following examples : — 

1st. Queen Elizabeth's Commissioners recommended in their 
Report that the posture of the communicant should be left 
optional, but the Queen* determined it otherwise, and pre- 
scribed kneeling. 

2nd. Again, observe the marked omission of the Rubric 
against kneeling being deemed an act of adoration. 

3rd. Take also the two instances of the incorporation, into 
the form used on the delivery of the elements, of the words* 
discarded by Edward for " savouring of the real presence." 

4th. The omission of the prayer in the Liturgy for deliver- 
ance from the enormities of the Bishop of Rome. 

5th. The insertion of the Rubric directing a return to the 
vestments and ornaments, not of the sixth, but of the second 
year of Edward. 

Elizabeth's Prayer Book, like her Privy Council, was doubt- 
less a compromise. In the latter case lawful — for the peace and 
order of society might have lawfully required it — in the other 
unlawful, for no- motive can justify tampering with the truth 
and worship of God. A worldly wisdom dictated the policy 
and a befitting result ensued. 

The whole Roman Catholic population, clerical and lay, was 
by this means attracted to Church, and the Sacraments, for the- 
first ten years of her reign, and the Queen was honoured with 
a complimentary letter from the Pope ; but strife and divisions 
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have harassed the Church for the three centuries following. 
And, indeed, even before the expiration of the short period 
named, the opposing tendencies of the Liturgy had begun to 
show themselves. 

Queen Elizabeth's revision gave hope to the Papists. Her 
rejection of Popery conciliated for a time her Protestant sub- 
jects, yet the spirit of compromise so manifest in the new 
Liturgy, gave no real satisfaction to either party. 

Many of the English Protestants who had, under Mary, re- 
Bided abroad, concurred with those of the nation at home, who 
desired a further Reformation, not only as regarded ceremonies, 
to which the contests at this period are commonly regarded as 
confined, but also on the subjects of diminishing the episcopate 
in power and rank, the remodelling or suppression of the 
eoclesiasticaj. courts, and the long orders of Archdeacons, 
Deans, and other officials, as well as the excision from the 
Liturgy of those passages in the Consecration Service * which 
favour Apostolical Succession, also against kneeling at the 
Sacrament, bowing and adoration towards the Chancel and 
Altar, practices which were more or less revived or retained in 
the Church. This party was strongly supported, and conti- 
nually increased in importance. It was headed by Dr. Cart* 
wright, Divinity Lecturer of the University of Cambridge. 
The Queen was determined, however, on putting aside all 
overtures for conforming the public services to their views. 
Cartwright and the Puritans on the one hand, and the defeated 
Papists on the other, were equally put down. 

The Queen's subsequent rejection of the overtures of Pope 
Pius IV, was followed by a rising of the Earls of Northum- 
berland and Westmoreland in the north, and shortly afterwards 
by a Bull of Excommunication from Home; which rests on the 
occupant of the British Throne, I believe, to this day. Mean- 
while the differences between the Finality party and the 
Reforming party in the Church were magnified on both sides ; 
the Church party now looking on the ceremonies as essential 
to the protection of church principles ; whilst the other, as 
grown intolerably offensive. 

" These Popish garments," such was the language of 1580, 
" have now become very idols indeed, because they are exalted 
above the word of the Almighty." 



* See the Ordination of Priests, and Consecration of Bishops, especially 
the passage pronounced by the Archbishop :—" Take the Holy Ghost by 
the imposition of our bands/' &c. The objectors ohaiacterisea this, or a 
similar form, as " a wicked expression." 
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Burleigh and the Council were strongly in favour of a relaxa- 
tion in regard to rites and ceremonies, and addressed the Arch- 
bishop on the subject : but the Queen, would suffer no toleration, 
nor the slightest deviation from the rules of the Church, and 
Parker, and especially Whitgift, seconded her views. 

The 39 Articles were established by Parliament and Convo- 
cation in the 13th year of Elizabeth's reign. In addition- 
to these, the Archbishop drew up an additional test for 
the clergy on their Ordination, or change of preferment. 
These, and similar acts of rigour, increased the zeal of the 
reforming body. A bill " to modify rites and ceremonies, and to 
purge the Liturgy of superstition," was brought into the House 
of Commons, and passed the third reading, when the Queen in 
anger sent a message to the House, prohibiting any farther 
discussion of Church affairs. The Commons submitted. Some 
years afterwards, on the accession of James, they felt con- 
strained to apologise for this want of firmness. 

There can be but little doubt that the external dangers of the 
throne, of the Queen's person, and of the Reformed religion in 
general during this reign, combined to neutralise the force of 
domestic disagreements amongst Elizabeth's subj ects. Still the 
call for further .protestantizing the establishment grew every 
year louder and more earnest, and towards the end of her reign, 
and the beginning of the Stuart dynasty, the symptons of dis- 
satisfaction became more and more determined. 



THE HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE, 1604. 

On the accession of James, upwards of one thousand of the 
Clergy presented a petition to him for a Reformation. They prefer- 
red no complaint against Episcopacy — none against the Church as 
an Establishment — but their catalogue of grievances was neither 
brief nor inconsiderable. They arrayed them as follows :— The 
obligatory use of the cross in baptism and the surplice — the ring in 
marriage — the title of priest— the absolution— the longsomenesa 
of the service — the bowing at the name of Jesus — the Apocry- 
pha^ — the ignorance and incompetency of the country clergy— * 
the Bishops' new and extra-legal test — pluralities— Bishops' 
commendam8 — the want of discipline — the longsomeness of 
suits in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and their extortionate fees and 
ruinous costs — and the recent suppression of free preaching and 
lecturing, then styled prophesying. $>udDL^rej& ^Oaa Xrca&ssa. ^ 
Ecclesiastical grievances two liua&£e&. safc. fcSfc* ^«w& **?>- 
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These requests were introduced by a very temperate and 
sensible argument. The spirit in which the King was disposed 
to receive this application may be gathered from his Majesty's) 
gracious assurance to the petitioners, that " to deprive factious/ 
persons of all pretensions to clamour," he was willing to " notice 
their complaints, though he thought them but trifling. "I am 
willing," he said, " to give a sop to Cerberus to keep him quiet." 
The termination ot the Conference, which was conducted by 
divines on each side in the King's presence, corresponded to 
the promise of this beginning — instead of a substantial redress- 
of the real distempers of the Church, the following boon con- 
stituted the bulk of the promised sop— 

1st. A Rubric implying the expediency of the presence of a 
lawful minister in Lay Baptism. 

2nd. A Rubric on the absolution implying that it meant 
" remission of sins." 

3rd. A correction of some verbal errors in the translation of 
the Gospels. 

4th. The concluding part of the Catechism explanatory of the 
Sacraments. 

5th. Some prayers at the end of the Litany for rain, dry 
weather, victory, and deliverance from the plague. 

This learned Conference appears not to have been exempt 
from some passages of spirit — the graver part of its deliber- 
ations being occasionally enlivened by sallies of wit on the part 
of the royal moderator. For instance, Dr. Reynolds was the 
leader on the Puritan side— the King mistaking an innocent 
reference of the Doctor's to Archdeaconry meetings of the 
clergy, and conceiving that he was going to propose a kind of 
Scotch presbytery, struck out in the middle of Reynolds' 
speech in a burst of feeling not unworthy (if we may judge 
from the language of his admirers), not unworthy, in dignity 
and eloquence, of a prince bred and brought up in modern Athens, 
" I think,' ' said the King, " you are driving at a Scotch presbytery, 
which agrees with monarchy as God with the Devil. Then 
Jack and Tom, and Will and Dick, shall meet and censure 
both me and my council. Stay, I pray you, one seven years, 
and if you find me then growing pursy and fat, and my wind- 
pipe stuffed, I may perhaps hearken to you, for let that govern- 
ment be once up, and sure I am that I shall be kept in breath, 
Dr. Reynolds." 

The Bishop of London fell on his knees in the midst of the 
hall, and acknowledged the bountiful Providence of God in 
setting over the realm so learned and judicious a "ptVnftfc. 
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Thus ended the 3rd Revision of the Liturgy. 



A few years after this time terminated the first period of the 
Reformed Church of England. From the establishment of 
Edward' 8 Second Book down to the first quartet of the 17th 
century, being a periodof about 70 years, the Calvinistic Theo* 
logy was the dominant system of faith in the Church of 
England.* 

Dr. Bayford, counsel for Mr. Gorham, in the Court of 
Arches in the late trial, after enumerating all the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York who left any works behind them, and 
a long list of Bishops, and Regius and Margaret Professors 
during this period, all of whom held the Calvinistic Theology, 
said — " I have thus exhausted the whole of the divinity of the 
day. The doctrine of the Bishop of Exeter was not the doc- 
trine of the Reformation or of its founders. To uphold the re- 
fusal to institute Mr. Gorham, the court must pronounce sen- 
tence of condemnation for heresy upon all the men who 
laboured in the Reformation, and extinguish the light then 
kindled in the land." 

Before this time the Puritans did not generally complain of 
the doubtfully expressed passages in the formularies, to which 
they never afterwards failed to object, and on account of which 
they 40 years later forfeited their livings by thousands. Up 
to this time the national stream of conversion had been strongly 
in favour of Protestantism — and the Liturgy was rarely strained 
to a Popish construction, or viewed on the side on which it is now 
claimed to bear a Romeward aspect— whilst the leading Theo- 
logians of the Church ruled the interpretation of the Formularies 
in consistency with its articles of faith. A Bishop of the Church 
thus testifies of the doctrine of the Puritans — "Puritan doctrine, 
he says, is a strange sound, because it has always been con- 
fessed on both sides that hitherto Protestants (meaning the 
Protestant Churches) and Puritans have held the same doc- 
trines without variation — discipline varies in England, Scot- 
land, Geneva, and elsewhere, but the doctrine is the same ac- 
cording to the harmony of the several confessions of these 
Churches. There is not one doctrine of the Church of England, 
another for the Church of Scotland, and so forth." 

Now, however, a new era had begun. In this and the fol- 
lowing reigns, Laud, Montague, Mainwaring, Harsnet, Cosins, 
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and others, no longer adhered to the divinity of the Refor- 
mation. The material things— the decent ornaments — the an- 
cient services— the reverential modes, which the Reformers in 
dealing with the great topics concerning the Salvation of the 
Soul, regarded but as things indifferent, things which might be 
used without sin, and sometimes acknowledged by themselves 
to be " beggarly elements " — the now rising school of divines 
exalted into essentials and pre-requisites to christian worship 
and faith. Thus a way was prepared for a new religion, in which 
the institutions of men were made to take the place, and to de- 
mand the honours of the institutions of Christ, whilst the insti- 
tutions of Christ were made to take the place of Christ himself, 
The tendency of this theology was to seduce the people to a 
worship of the creature more than of the Creator ; and to lead 
them back, by their own guides, to the darkness and errors from 
whence the Reformers had emancipated them. 

It is not probable that Laud could suddenly and at once have 
introduced his new theology, and imposed his laws upon the 
clergy ; but I cannot here point out the progress of his career 
and of his principles. We may, however, be quite sure that 
long before the year 1640, (16th Charles 1st), his High Church 
system had been fully developed— for Laud was then himself in 
the Tower on a charge of attempting to overthrow the religion 
and liberties of his country. 

In that year the House of Lords appointed a Committee of 
Religion, consisting of ten Bishops,* ten Earls, and ten Barons. 
The allegations, on which this committee was appointed, 
went to shew that in the matters of ceremony and practice, 
private auricular confession was pressed— the oblation of the 
elements in the Sacrament were held to be of the nature of a 
true sacrifice ; praying for the dead and monastic vows were 
inculcated ; the Communion Table was ornamented and en- 
riched, and styled by authority the Altar ; Screens were placed 
before it in imitation of the veil before the Holy of Holies in 
Jewish worship ; Credence Tables were commanded ; prayer 
before the sermon was forbidden ; children were baptized at the 
altar, the better to offer them to Ood — whilst in the department 
of doctrine the whole round of the tenets of the Council of 
Trent were extensively patronized and preached by the Eng- 
lish clergy, who had long been labouring to make the Christi- 
anity ef the country " the broad rivers and streams" run in 
the narrow channel of their episcopacy— straightened as it had 



• Archbishop Usher, Prideaux, and. Lightfoot sat on this Committee. 
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been to serve the views of an Archbishop who had hardly de- 
clined a Cardinal's Hat, and was bent on exterminating 
Puritanism by torture and the sword. Nothing Romish in 
doctrine was distasteful, except " such points of State Popery 
against the royal supremacy, as were made treason by the 
statute." 

This committee was appointed to investigate these charges, 
and to devise a remedy. I refer to the proceedings of this 
committee, although the period of its sitting was late, in the 
long and threatening interval between King James's revision, 
and the termination of the reign of Charles, as being perhaps a 
more impartial witness than any of the controversial works of 
the period. The remedy proposed was the revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer, and the excision therefrom of all 
matter alleged to justify the prevailing tenets ; and the amend- 
ment of the ecclesiastical law. 

Throughout both of these reigns (James and Charles,) 
and especially during the time when Laud and his party 
were expelling the uncanonical and nonconforming clergy 
in large numbers — fining the stubborn Protestants in the Star 
Chamber — maiming evangelical critics — and through the High 
Commission Court, which seconded by its judgments their in- 
terpretation of the formularies, and laws of the Church, re- 
ducing the clergy to their views, the Protestant firmness and 
determination of the people had been growing daily more and 
more resolute. Relying on the protection of the articles of the 
Church, and believing that its services were not in the main 
opposed to them, they again and again appealed to the law for 
redress. 

I will give by way of example two instances of their well 
meant but unsuccessful attemps in this direction. 

The people must have felt the utter hopelessness of a success- 
ful result of any appeal to the Ecclesiastical Laws in matters 
of doctrine, countenanced by the letter of the Church Formu- 
laries— such as Judicial Absolution, Baptismal Regeneration, 
and the like ; but they selected one of the points most favour- 
able to their views on which to test the character of the Prayer 
Book. You remember the Rubric, which directs that "The 
Table shall stand in Hie Body of the Church, or in the Chancel," 
thus leaving its position in either of those places optional. The 
Protestant body of those times knew well, as they do now, that 
if the Priestcraft connected with the Altar could be abated, a 
heavy blow would be struck at the prevailing superstition ; they 
accordingly determined to try the question whether the discre- 
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*ion thus left would be held to be a dead letter or not. Ac- 
cordingly the parishioners of St. Gregory, in St. Paul's Church 
5Tard, haying repaired their parish church at a great expense, 
amongst other furniture, provided a new Communion Table, in 
the place of the old one which had been in the body of the 
church. This, the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, being the 
Ordinaries of the place, ordered them to set up in the east end 
of the church, where the high altar had no doubt stood in 
Popish times. The parishioners contested the order, and ap- 
pealed from the Dean to the Court of Arches, whence the cause 
appears finally to have found its way to the Court of Delegates, 
or to the King (Charles 1st) in Council. The cause was pleaded 
at length on both sides. The King gave sentence for the Dean, 
and against the parishioners, and the table was accordingly 
set up in the chancel — a decision which at once reduced the 
whole Church of England to uniformity in this particular ; a 
uniformity which, though unwarranted by the Prayer Book, 
has been compelled by Ecclesiastical authority, (with a short 
interval) to the present day. 

Again— the Protestant party, well knowing that the ceremo- 
nial leaven of Laud had spread throughout the church and 
nation, andbeing determined to leave no effort untried to establish 
the preaching of the gospel in spite of the imposed ceremonies 
and popish forms, conceived a scheme for perpetuating "A 
Preaching Ministry " by purchasing livings, churches, and bene- 
fices, then in the hands of laymen, and from time to time offered 
for sale. The plan contrived seems to have been almost pre- 
cisely upon the model of that adopted early in the present cen- 
tury by the late Mr Simeon, acting with a body of Christian 
men, who, and their successors, are now known as the ad- 
ministrators of the Simeon trust. The Puritan scheme was 
called the Feoffees' Settlement. A body of men holding 
Evangelical views united themselves together, and consti- 
tuted a society for the avowed purpose of setting up "a 
laborious and preaching ministry," especially in market 
towns. The Feoffees consisted of eleven persona — three 
Doctors in Divinity, three Barristers, and five Citizens, The 
design was attended with abundant success ; and such was its 
popularity with the laity, that large sums of money were soon 
raised to further the object, which rapidly grew even into na- 
tional importance. Faithful ministers,, many of them silenced 
by the bishops, were largely employed in their Master's service, 
and largely farthered with his blessing. Laud's diary 
bears witness to the fears w£th which £e viewed the progress 
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of this society, and his deep anxiety for its overthrow. The 
good work was, therefore, assailed with his accustomed 
energy. The Feoffees were prosecuted at the suit of the At- 
torney General, as an unlawful association. The feoffment was 
cancelled in the Court of Exchequer — the whole of the bene- 
fices in their hands were confiscated to His Majesty's use, and 
the Trustees themselves held liable to penalties. Such was the 
fate of the Simeon Trust of the 17th century. 

The Protestant party had thus appealed to the Common Law, 
to the Ecclesiastical Tribunals, and to the Crown ; and in every 
instance their suit had been rejected. 

No resource now remained to them, but to petition Parlia- 
ment should the opportunity be ever afforded them. In 1640 
the celebrated long Parliament met ; and, after rescinding the 
judgment against Hampden on ship money, in which the ser- 
vility of the judges had laid all the property of the subject at 
the mercy of the Crown, and after abolishing the Star Cham- 
ber and High Commission Court, they took into consideration 
the numerous petitions which were presented to them, from all 
parts of England, on the subject of the church. The Commit- 
tee on Religion before mentioned was at once appointed. The 
long Parliament, we are told by Hallam, met with unmingled 
zeal for the public good. They represented the Commons of 
England in an age more eminent for scrupulous conscientious- 
ness in private life than any that had gone before it. They 
were not the demagogues or adventurers for transient popu- 
larity — there were, perhaps, never assembled 500 men more 
adequate to redress the grievances, and to fix the laws of a 
great nation. 

Thus qualified and thus disposed they set about their ardu- 
ous task. The tyrannical folly of Charles's Bishops was greater 
than his own. The people and the parliament were determined 
to reduce the pride and pretensions of that order. Laud was 
impeached — and although Episcopacy itself had wilfully in- 
volved a heavy weight of popular odium ; so that aJtrong dis- 
position existed to abolish it altogether ; yet the (£eat bulk of 
the nation were only desirous of seeing its power limited, and 
its anti-Protestant spirit redressed. Accordingly 700 beneficed 
ministers petitioned that Archbishop Usher's scheme of limi- 
ted Episcopacy might be adopted. The Lords at the same time 
by their Committee of Thirty, proceeded to take into considera- 
tion the Book of Common Prayer. The popular feeling on this 
subject is well conveyed by the petitions which the Bolls of 
Parliament have preserved to us. A petition for the maAx&%.- 
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nance of Episcopacy, and the Book of Common Prayer, was 
presented from Somersetshire, signed by 14,000 freeholders — 
another from Cheshire, signed by a hundred thousand persons. 
The petitioners, whilst they deprecated any attempt to abolish 
the Liturgy, heartily thanked the Parliament for putting a stop 
to the innovations and abuses of the church, and earnestly de- 
sired its reformation, and the restoration of its ancient purity. 

The Lords' Committee and Commons met together, seriously 
bent on these reforms ; and proposals were on foot for settling 
the Episcopate on the basis of Usher's proposal, which gave a 
Presbytery or Clergy Court to each County under the presi- 
dency of the Bishop. The Lords' Committee had so far proceeded 
as to resolve on recommending to the house a revision of the 
liturgy, and the erasion therefrom of all matter countenancing 
the doctrine or favouring the practises of Borne. 

But the reform had come too late. The concessions of these 
or similar moderate demands had been now so long delayed — 
Anglo-Popery had, within the 25 or 30 years, during which 
the retrograde and Homeward movement had been in progress 
made such inroads into the confidence once reposed in the 
Bishops — so many and great names amonst the clergy and the 
aristocracy had then (just as now) for many years been passing 
over to the Romish, church — so little faith was placed in the 
church itself, and still less in the crown as its temporal head ; 
that, though the Commons met the Lords' Committee, and a 
bill in consistency with their proposal passed the lower house ; 
yet the sense of insecurity, and the apprehension of double 
dealing on the part of Charles and the clergy by degrees gained 
ascendancy with the Commons, who finally recorded a re- 
solution which stopped the progress of the bill, and passed in 
its place, by a small majority, the famous Boot and Branch 
petition. 

The indignation of the people demanded that the axe should 
be laid at the root of the tree, which had for twenty-five years 
born such unwelcome fruits — and Episcopacy and the Liturgy 
together, swept off from the constitution, were no more recog- 
nized or heard of in England, as connected with the law, for a 
period of twenty years. 

That the loss of the Episcopate, and the extinction of the 
Liturgy, were mainly the result of the indignation aroused by 
the perfidy of the hollow and unfaithful sons of the church in 
that age— and that the gigantic errors and derelictions of the 
Laudian clergy, and the equal faithlessness of the unfortunate 
King, contributed by far the largest portion of that cup of bit- 
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temess, which the nation then and in after times was compelled 
to drink, none can deny, who reads what truth has written. 

I have had no time, eyen had I the power, to group and 
classify the facts of history, and to draw well digested infer- 
ences from the transactions of the times. The haste with which 
this paper has been prepared has prevented me from even mak- 
ing the attempt ; but to real enquirers after truth, the details 
gathered not from the broad highways, but the bye-paths of 
history, which in the course of this paper I may be able to 
supply, may prove far more acceptable than any speculations 
of my own. I give, therefore the testimony of an eye and 
ear witness, a partaker in the events which he narrated, a 
dignitary of the Church, and of course a royalist as to one of 
the main causes of the great rebellion. 

Referring to the Lords' and Commons' Committees, and their 
proposal to introduce a limited Episcopacy and a revision of the 
Liturgy, in conformity with the demands of the Protestantism 
of the country, Fuller says, with his usual quaint significancy — 

"These modest measures might have produced much good if 
not interrupted — the lopping of the tree might have saved the 
felling thereof. Yea many are confident that had this expe- 
dient been perfected, 

King Priam's lofty tower 
Had stood unto this hour, 
and under God our civil wars might have been checked, if not 
choked in their infancy. But the Court Prelates expected no 
good from the result of this meeting, suspecting the doctrinal 
Puritans (as they nicknamed them,) joined with the discipli- 
nary Puritans, would betray the Church betwixt them. Some 
hot spirits would not have one ace of episcopal power or 
profit abated ; and, though since confuted by their own hun- 
ger, preferred no bread before half a loaf. These maintained 
that any giving back of ground was in effect the granting of the 
day to the opposite party, so covetous they be to multiply their 
cravings on the others' concessions. But what the issue of this 
conference concluded would have been, is only known to Him, 
who knew what the men of Keilah would do (1 Sam. xxiii. 12), 
and whose prescience extends not only to things future, but 
futurable, having the certain cognizance of contingents, which 
might yet never actually come to pass. This consultation 
continued till the middle of May ; and the weaving thereof was 
fairly forward on the loom, when, atropoa occat, — the bringing 
in the Bills against Deans and Chapters, root and branch, cut 
off all the threads, putting such a distance betwixt the fore- 
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said divines, that never their judgments and scarce their 
persons, met after together." 

Is History an old Almanack, or is it written for our learning ? 

I have no concern with the more exciting topics which occu- 
cupied the great minds of England during this long period of 20 
years. The Church of England was no longer in England,— I pass 
by, therefore, the drama of the great Rebellion — with all its inci- 
dents and its errors— its splendid crimes and true nobility ; I 
pass oyer a scene in many aspects glorious, but needlessly 
stained with blood and violence ; in many of its passages an 
evil page in our history, for which the Laudian Tractarianism 
of that time has much to answer ; I pass all this by, to alight on 
times of profligacy, and broken faith— of voluntary and self im- 
posed, and therefore far deeper humiliation, for the Stuarts, than 
when Charles magnanimously surrendered his headat Whitehall. 

Charles the Second, like all the Stuarts, learnt nothing from 
misfortune. When the nation, sick of the tumults, unquiet, and 
despotism of irregular power, sought the restoration of the Mo- 
narchy, the affairs of the Church received almost the first consi- 
deration. The Episcopalians naturally saw a time of triumph at 
hand, whilst the denominations which had discarded the 
Liturgy, were depressed ancTapprehensive of coming events. 
The opportunity was a rare one for a wise Prince to have 
cemented the goodwill of his subjects, and for a Christian 
King, with almost absolute power, to have promoted the law- 
ful means for the extension of the Redeemer's Kingdom. 
Charles was unhappily neither the one nor the other. 

The Protestant Dissenters favorable to a Church Establish- 
ment sent a deputation of their most eminent men to wait on 
the King in Holland, to ascertain his views, and to promote the 
union of British Christians. The King received them with his 
wonted affability, and gave them fair words — with large and 
liberal promises, never meant to be fulfilled. 

The following sentence occurs in the Royal Proclamation, 
preceding his return to the Throne of his Ancestors, " We do 
declare a liberty to tender consciences, and that no man shall 
be disquieted or called in question for differences of opinion, 
which do not disturb the peace of the kingdom." The 
petitioning Ministers owned the lawfulness of a prescribed 
form of Public Worship ; but desired that a body of learned 
and pious Divines might be employed to Reform the Liturgy ; 
which they said contained much to which many Christians 
objected; they begged, as to ceremonies, that they mi^ht be 
left discretionary; they sought the limitation oi iShA^onret oi 
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the Bishops, and the adoption of Archbishop Usher's model of 
Episcopal Government. The King admitted the expediency 
of a Reformation, and at once promised a conference, implying 
but little doubt of an accommodation. On his arrival in 
England, 12 of the most eminent of the Presbyterian body 
were appointed King's Chaplains in Ordinary ; and Baxter, 
Calamy, and others, were offered, bat declined, Bishoprics. 
Audience to the petitioning Clergy was graciously vouchsafed ; 
and a conference was appointed, consisting of 12 of their body 
and 12 Bishops, who were appointed Commissioners of Review. 
The Savoy was named for the place of meeting. The issue of 
this conference is well known, and may be thus epitomized. 

The proposal for a limitation of the arbitrary power and 
great wealth of the Bishops, was wholly rejected. 

All the essential variations of the Liturgy, and particularly 
of the objectionable forms and passages in the Baptismal and 
Burial Services, in the offices for the visitation of the sick, and 
the consecration of Priests and Bishops were also entirely rejected. 

These offices, it was urged by the objectors, were stumbling 
blocks to the consciences of many good Christians. They 
prayed that they might be expunged or modified ; and they hum- 
bly presented that such were the conditions, on the grant of 
which, they could, consistently with a sense of their duty to 
God, consent to continue ministers in the Establishment. 

On the conclusion of the conference the Bishops refused to 
concur with the Nonconformists in a joint report to the Crown. 
The latter, therefore, drew up a separate report, of which the 
following is the concluding passage : — 

" And though we seem to have laboured in vain, we shall yet 
lay this work of reconciliation and peace at the feet of your 
Majesty, beseeching you to prosecute such a blessed resolution 
till it attain success. We must needs believe that when your 
Majesty took our consent to a Liturgy, to be a foundation that 
would infer our concord, you meant not that we should have 
no concord, but by consenting to this Liturgy without any 
considerable alteration. And when you comforted us with 
your resolution to draw us together, by yielding on both sides 
what we could, you meant not that we should be the boat, and 
they the bank, that must not stir. And when your Majesty 
commanded us, by letters patent, to treat about the needful 
alterations, we rest assured that it was not your sense, that 
tender consciences were to be forced to practice all which they 
judged unlawful, and not have %o Tcoxtta. ** *. «kc«(&sk3 <6&ft&R&. 
them : or that our treaty vas on\y to ^oxv^etX eti&st ^^ ^ *^«^ 
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opinion of the others ; and that all our hopes of concord or 
liberty consisted only in disputing the Bishops into Noncon- 
formity, or coming into every ceremony to their minds. As- 
your Majesty, under God, is the protection whereto your 
people fly ; and as the same necessities still remain, which drew 
forth your gracious declaration ; we most humbly and earnestly 
beseech your Majesty that the benefits of the said declaration 
may be continued to your people ; and in particular that the 
additions may be made to the Liturgy that are therein ex- 
pressed. We shall wait in hope that so great a calamity of your 
people, as would follow the loss of so many able, faithful, 
Ministers, as rigorous impositions would cast out, shall never 
be recorded in the history of your reign ; but that these im- 
pediments of concord being forborn, your kingdoms may 
flourish in piety and peace." 

But all their entreaties availed nothing to ward off one of the 
" greatest calamities from a sinful land and people. They sought 
peace with the utmost earnestness, but were generally enter- 
tained with reproach. They were all branded as rigid Presby- 
terians, though they never put up one prayer for Presbytery, 
but pleaded for Primitive Episcopacy." 

The Liturgy was then reviewed by the Bishops alone, who- 
presented it with their alterations to the Houses of Convocation ; 
whence the leading Nonconformist Divines, although, being: 
beneficed Ministers, they had been regularly elected Members 
of the Lower House, were by various stratagems excluded. 
The revised Liturgy was readily adopted by both Houses of 
each province, and afterwards in the year 1662 established by 
Act of Parliament. 

This was the fourth and last Act of uniformity. 

It is reported by writers of that time, that parts of this 
Liturgy were strongly opposed even in Convocation, especially 
the compulsory use of the Apochrypha in the Church Service- 
The High Church party, however, would abato nothing. Au 
animated discussion is said to have arisen on this very point — 
the use of the Apochrypha — at the close of which, a good 
Doctor came out of the House flushed with the debate, " wo 
have," said he, addressing a friend with an air of triumph 
•* we have, after a long tug, carried Bell and the Dragon." 

The Bill passed the Commons by a majority of six only ; the- 
Ministers of the Crown supporting it, a fact decisive of the* 
wishes of the Court, and the bad faith of the King. 

Some of the alterations effected in this revision, are the id* 
Jawing:— 
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The Rubric to the Absolution in the Morning Service for the 
first time entitles the Clergyman pronouncing it " Priest." In 
all the other books he is styled Minister.* 

The authorised version was now introduced for the Scripture 
Lessons. The word " Oblations" is for the first time used in 
the marginal Rubrics for the Prayer for the Church Militant. 

Additional minuteness is introduced into the marginal Ru- 
brics to the Consecration Prayer, requiring the Priest to lay his 
hand on the elements. 

The explanatory note at the end of the Communion Service, 
first inserted in King Edward 2nd's Liturgy, and since omitted, 
was now restored. 

"The benefit of Absolution" in the invitation to private 
confession, is set forward more prominently than in the other 
revisions. 

The Prayer for the " Sanctification of the Water " in the 
Baptismal Font was first introduced. 

The note at the end of the Baptismal Service—- 41 It is certain 
by God's word that children baptized, dying before they com- 
mit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved," was also added. 

These, with some other of the alterations made, are more fuUy 
explained in the table. On the whole, the present Liturgy is 
more favourable to the Ceremonial and Priestly system, than 
that of the Second Book of King Edward, although with some 
vibrations the other may, and is consequently claimed to be 
rather a retrocession towards Rome, than an advance in favour 
of the Scriptural faith and practice of the Apostolic Church. 

The Act of Uniformity required submission by an early day. 
The most prominent feature of that Act is the imposed 
obligation on the Clergy to " assent and consent to everything 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer " so revised, and the 
necessity of re-ordination of all Ministers not ordained by a 
Bishop. 

Two thousand of the most laborious, pious, and learned of 
the Ministers of the establishment, seceded from the Church 
on this occasion ; and, what was worse, as no Toleration Act 
then existed, were, with their ejection, silenced as lawful 
preachers, at a period of all others in the history of the country, 
when good men were most wanted. 

Eighteen years of plots and conspiracies, legal murders, 
personal and private profligacy, intolerant bigotry, national 

• It is remarkable, that the Liturgy which. Cha.?\8t\.V&A. ^vmX*»r*ssssw^ 
to impose on the Church of Scotland., u«^t -oa^ >3tt& \>&& v ^t\ss&.V >«s. 
iarariabJy that of Presbyter . 
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dishonour, political servility, corruption of public men, royal 
perfidy, Anglo Priestcraft and Romanism, terminating in. 
Popery in the person of Charles, and in the Court and a large 
number of the Clergy and Aristocracy of James, were the 
righteous retribution for this act of unfaithfulness to God, and 
the persecution of his servants. 

The spirit of the prevailing Divinity of the Church of Eng- 
land during the reigns of Charles and James the II., may be 
inferred from the temper of the Episcopal Commissioners of 
the Savoy Conference ; from the results of the Commission of 
William III, to which I shall presently allude, and the 
tenets of several hundreds of the Clergy who refused the oaths 
to the Crown after the Revolution. 

The Crown and ministerial appointments of these reigns were 
made as nearly as might be to harmonize with the Royal 
opinions. Of the appointments of James, a single instance may 
suffice,— he gave the Bishopric of Oxford to Samuel Parker, in 
creed a Romanist, but calling himself Protestant, only because 
he was married. " I wish," said the King to the Pope's Nuncio, 
" to appoint an avowed Catholic, but the time is not yet come ;" 
Parker is well inclined to us ; he is one of us in feeling, and by 
degrees he will bring round his Clergy. Such men founded 
their warrant for adhering to the Church of England, in the 
Doctrines of Apostolic Succession, absolute Baptismal Regener- 
ation, Absolution and Auricular Confession, claimed to be the 
teaching of her formularies. The tenets of many hundreds of 
the best of James's Bishops and Clergy, may be gathered from 
the work of Leslie on the Pontificate, who speaking for himself 
and his brethren, maintained doctrines of which the following 
are extracted from his work :— a It is the office of a Priest to 
offer up the people's prayers to God, to make intercession for 
them. On God's part to sign and seal the pardon of their sins, 
they represent the person of Christ the Supreme High Priest. 
The office of the Priesthood is an honour too great even for 
Christ to take upon himself, without an express commission 
from God ; it must needs follow, therefore, that no man can 
take this honour to himself without the like commission." He 
then quotes our Lord's delegation of power to his Apostles, 
and argues its transmission in unbroken succession, to the then 
existing order of Bishops, whether of Rome, England, or any 
other Episcopal Church ; he sets forth Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper as a real conveyance of their benefits to the receivers 
for the Remission of Sins — " great and glorious seals specially 
committed to the Priests of the Gospel (* he ridicules ^Te&O&CL^ 
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as a pitiful redaction upon the powers and mission of the 
Priest, "who can ratify, in heaven, while they can only 
preach on earth." To act in the ministerial office without 
being called, he denounces as blasphemous. The Priest he 
regards as equivalent to a Prince, and ridicules the expressions, 
"my Chaplain," "my parish Priest" — God and Priest, he 
says, are relative terms, and therefore a Priest can belong to 
none but God. "The Priest is God's Attorney for Man." 
" The foot of the Hierarchy stands upon the earth, while the 
top reaches to heaven, and the Angels of God ascend and 
descend upon it." " There is no other way but this, all who 
will not use this ladder, we leave to the uncovenanted mercies 
of God." " Baptism is the admission to this chosen gener- 
ation ;" he longs for the termination of the Western Schism, 
and on the arrival of the time, when in spite of particular 
differences, England and Rome might join in one Communion. 
The supremacy he held to be the only point which seemed to 
keep them apart. "Let," he says, "one Bishop begin and 
open his Communion, others will surely follow ; it would soon 
become universal ; many wish it ; God will stir up some 
to act." " There is nothing," he says, " in our Liturgy, 
in which they, the Papists, cannot join." He gives us 
this comment on the Communion Rubric — "We eat of the 
Christian Sacrifice on the Altar; we offer the Elements 
before Consecration upon the Holy Table, for so it is di- 
rected in the Rubric ; which done, the Priest is directed to say, 
" Lord, accept these our alms and oblations — ' Alms,' as refer- 
ring to the money given at the Offertory — * Oblations/ as re- 
ferring to the Elements offered up. The act of placing these 
on the Holy Table is a solemn act of worship, and then eating 
of them from thence is a partaking of the sacrifice, namely, the 
body and blood of Christ." 

The whole Book is a laboured argument to bring about con- 
formity between the Churches of Rome and England, for the 
purposes of Communion, without admitting the Supremacy. 

This writer is candid and quaint enough to add— "Some 
persons squint an insinuation of Popery at those who think 
thus of the Priesthood of the Church of England." 

The great event of the Revolution was now at hand— an 
event which purged our political system of the mischievous 
fiction of the Divine Rights of Kings, and the passive obedience 
of subjects. Several of the Bishops, and several hundreds of 
the High Church Clergy now aefeefeo. on. «ARRraB& ^ <fc&^M» 
oaths of allegiance. TiUotBOiv toJl\*«sv ^wtoaVKafc**-*^ 
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Divines of Evangelical views had taken the places of the re- 
tiring Non-jurors. A glorious opportunity was now again af- 
forded by the temporary union of parties, for ridding our Ec- 
clesiastical system of the fiction of the Divine and indefeasible 
rights of Prelacy, and the subjection of the Laity to that per- 
nicious device. Unhappily, at the Revolution the rights of the- 
Christian body were compromised by an Act of Toleration, in* 
stead of an Act of Comprehension ; and the extension of the 
Church of England over the Protestant Christians of the coun- 
try was rendered more improbable than ever. Had the same 
enlightened views prevailed in the Church as were held by the- 
Sovereign, another result would have followed the efforts then 
made. 

Whilst the Toleration Act was pending in 1689, two attempt* 
were made to enlarge the terms of the Liturgy. 

A Bill of comprehension, intended to embrace the Orthodox: 
Protestant denominations not unfriendly to a religious esta- 
blishment, was introduced, and passed the House of Lords, but 
was eventually lost in the Commons. At the same time King 
William, as head of the Church, appointed a Commission of 
Divines to consider and report on a Revision of the Liturgy,. 
Canons, and Ecclesiastical Laws. 

This step had been contemplated by some of the Episcopal 
Bench at the close of the reign of James, in anticipation of a 
more violent termination of that reign than actually occurred,, 
and to anticipate mischief by a timely concession. The King 
now entered earnestly into the proposal. 

The Commission issued by the King in 1689 was in the fol- 
lowing words : — 

" Whereas the particular forms of Divine Worship, or the 
rites and ceremonies appointed to be used therein, being things 
in their own nature, indifferent and alterable, and so acknow- 
ledged ; it is but reasonable, that on weighty and important 
considerations, according to the various exigencies of times and 
occasions, such changes and alterations should be made there- 
in, as to those that are in place and authority, should, from 
time to time, seem either necessary or expedient. 

" And whereas the Book of Canons is fit to be reviewed, and 
made more suitable to the state of the Church ; and whereas 
there are defects and abuses in the Ecclesiastical Courts and 
Jurisdictions, and particularly there is not sufficient provision 
made for the removing of scandalous ministers, and for the- 
reforming of manners, either in ministers or people ; and 
whereas it is most fit that there should be a strict method 
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prescribed, for the examination of such persons as desire to be 
admitted into holy orders, both as to their learning and 
manners. 

" We, therefore, out of our pious and princely care for the 
good order and edification, and unity of the Church of Eng- 
land, committed to our charge and care, and for the reconciling, 
as much as is possible, of all differences among our good sub- 
jects, and to take away all occasion for the like in future, have 
thought fit to authorize and empower you, &c. And any nine 
of you, whereof three to be Bishops, to meet from time to time, 
as often as shall be needful, and to prepare such alterations of 
the Liturgy and Canons, and such proposals for the Reform- 
ation of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and to consider of such other 
matters as in your judgment may most conduce to the end 
above-mentioned/' 

The names of the thirty Commissioners, of whom ten were 
Bishops, are as follows : — Dr. Lamplugh, Archbishop of York ; 
Dr. Compton, Dr. Mew, Dr. Lloyd, Dr. Sprat, Dr. Smith, Sir 
Jonathan Trelawny, Dr. Burnet, Dr. Humphreys, and Dr. 
Stratford, who were the Bishops of London, Winchester, St. 
Asaph, Rochester, Carlisle, Exeter, Salisbury, Bangor, and 
Chester. The others, Dr. Stillingfleet, Dr. Patrick, Dr. Tillot- 
son, Dr. Meggot, Dr. Sharp, Dr. Kidder, Dr. Aldridge, Dr. 
Jane, Dr. Hall, Dr. Beaumont, Dr. Montague, Dr. Goodman,, 
Dr. Beveridge, Dr. Battely, Dr. Alston, Dr. Tennison,* Dr. 
Scott, Dr. Fowler, Dr. Grove, and Dr. Williams. 

The Commission was, therefore, wholly Clerical. The Board 
entered on their work in the spirit of fairness and charity, and 
concluded a Report, of which the following are a few of the* 
recommendations : — 

1. The abolition of the practice of Chaunting the- Services* 

2. The disuse of the Apochrypha, of the celebration of legend « 
ary Saints' Days* and of the name of Priest throughout the* 
Services. 

3. The alteration of several of the Communion and other 
Rubrics, 

4. The omission of the words and passages* of which a list, 
was drawn out by Dr Tennyson, throughout the Liturgy, which 
had been commonly excepted, against ; and the substitution of 
others* 

5. The use or omission of indifferent Ceremonies and Vest- 
ment* ta be left in the discretion of the Minister or Bishop. 

6« The substitution of intelligible Rubrics for the Book of 
Canons.. 
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7. The reformation or reconstruction of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. 

Other alterationswere proposed ; and Calamy, a contemporary 
writer, one of the leading Dissenters of that time, declares that 
had the Report of the Commissioners been adopted, it had 
brought into the Church two-thirds of the Dissenters of 
England. 

This Report was sent, by a Message from the Crown, to the 
Houses of Convocation then assembled. 

The Upper House, consisting of all the Bishops of England, 
voted an answer to the Crown, thanking His Majesty ; and thus, 
in substance, approving of the proposal. 

The Lower House, after a tedious and discreditable wrang- 
ling, factiously impeded the proceedings on various pretences, 
until Parliament adjourned, when the scheme fell to the ground, 
and this effort at union finally and wholly failed. 

Such was the fate of the last attempt ever made by authority 
to revise the Liturgy of the Church — "And thus," says a writer 
of that time, " this glorious opportunity was allowed to es- 
cape, and when another such will arise, God only knows." 



APOLOGY FOR THE INTERFERENCE OF THE 

LAITY. 

It is commonly remarked that the discussion of Church 
questions is a matter with which the clergy must be far more 
familiar, and better informed than laymen ; and that, conse- 
quently, the movement in which our Association is engaged, 
ought, if called for at all, to have originated with the clerical 
body. 

It is a good thing to defer to authority when we can ; 
and still better when we ought. Touching the interest of 
the laity in the Book of Common Prayer, let us accordingly 
hear the judgment of our teachers. Let us listen to Mr. 
Bennett, of St. Barnabas, a Church authority in point of 
dimensions almost as great as that of Dr. Pusey himself. 
4 * There are," he says, "two orders of men you know 
(Letters to his Children, vol. i., p. 148) in the Church, the 
Clergy and the Laity, and there are two classes of regulations, 
which peculiarly affect the one class and the other. The 
Clergy, for instance, have rules for their teaohing, called the 
39 Articles. These more peculiarly belong to tne CVet^j. The 
Clergy only are required to subscribe and fcive «3\\srattfe V* 
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them. By these Articles the Clergy are bound to regulate 
their doctrines, to worship by them, and to act by them;" " but 
the great code of laws which principally affects the Church in 
the joint capacity of Laymen and Clergy, is the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer." " By this the Laity are bound to worship God, 
to use the Sacraments, and to follow the ordinances of the 
Church." "The Book of Common Prayer, as being our 
companion at all times and seasons, that which has been in 
our hands daily in Church and School, we can all understand." 

Now here a marked distinction is drawn between the Article* 
and the Prayer' Book ; the former is claimed to belong specially, 
though not exclusively, to theClergy ; but the Laity are admitted 
to have some interest in the Prayer Book ; and at all events it is 
conceded to them, that they can all understand it. Whilst, 
therefore, it may be inferred, that the Articles are, in clerical 
estimation, beyond the comprehension of the Laity ; and there- 
fore not to be touched by them ; no such sacred exemption is 
claimed in favour of the Book of Common Prayer ; of which, as 
the Laity can understand the book itself, they are, it is con- 
ceived, permitted to read the preface, which tells them " that 
forms of worship are things indifferent, and may be changed 
for sufficient cause." 

The Articles of Faith were established by the consent of 
Convocation, and we have no wish whatever that they should 
be disturbed, either* with, or without the consent of that 
learned body. 

The distinction pointed out by Mr. Bennett, however, and 
noticed by other Church authorities, may suffice to account for 
the certain historical fact, that Lay authority has had, as I 
shall presently shew, so much to do with the establishment 
and revision of the Book of Common Prayer ; and hence it is 
that we see the full force of the words of the Dean of Bristol, 
when he, the other day, called on the Laity to originate a 
Reform of the Reformation, if such should be required. 

Still we admit, that if this discussion could take its natural 
course, the conduct of it would undoubtedly be much com- 
mitted to the Clergy. Unfortunately, however, the position 
of our Clerical friends, as regards their freedom to canvas the 
merits of the Liturgy, has been from early times, and still 
remains, so hampered by the laws of the Church and the laws 
of the Realm, as to have left them but little in the shape of 
choice, except to be silent or to secede. The difficulties <*€«. 
doubting subscriptiomat axe &OTS&\.vms» ^xrcc^svssS^ *«£*Sa**ia^Nsv 
Church history ; at t\ie HwapXau Cwaft. QacSKw»*ft% *»■ ^ 
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stance, to which I have before referred, when the Bishops were 
hard pressed by the Reforming Clergy, on the topics of Apos- 
tolical benediction, and the power of the Bishop to- convey the 
visible graces of the Holy Ghost, as implied by the letter oi the 
Consecration Service ;— The Bishop of London perceiving as he 
affected to think, their intention to " batter and dismantle the 
Church," humbly prayed the King for leave first to read to- his 
opponents the ancient canon, Scismatici contra Ejriscopo* non 
sunt audiendi ; and secondly, to expose to them the terrors of 
an ancient council, which decrees that " no man is admitted 
to plead against his own act and subscription." One of the 
canons of our own Church also bears a sinister aspect towards 
all who presume to censure the Book of Common Prayer. It 
is quite true, as we have already seen, that not a few of the 
Clergy have in spite of Ecclesiastical maxims, and authority, 
boldly challenged the Church's claim to perfection. Still their 
liberty has from age to age been gradually reduced, and of late 
years the Episcopal Bench have succeeded in making an im- 
portant addition to the sanctions of canon law, and thus reduced 
to still narrower limits the liberties of the inferior Clergy. 

The Ecclesiastical penalties of Canons and Councils are, 
however, but light matters, in comparison with the obligations 
of an Act of Parliament. By the first section of the first of 
the existing Acts of Uniformity, any Minister who shall declare 
or speak anything in derogation or depraving of the Book of 
Common Prayer, or any part thereof, or anything therein con- 
tained, shall be suspended and finally deprived of all his 
Spiritual Benefices. By the third section of the last Act of 
Uniformity, every Minister with Ecclesiastical Benefice within 
this Realm, shall, on pain of suspension and deprivation, pub- 
licly before the congregation, make a solemn vew in the words 
following : — I, A. B., do hereby declare my unfeigned assent 
and consent to all and everything contained and prescribed in 
and by the Book of Common Prayer. 

These ancient Statutes are now in full force, and their penal- 
ties are, by means of modern enactments, called Church Dis- 
cipline Acts, brought to bear on offending Clerks with unusual 
vigour and despatch ; of which the Rev. Erskine Head, of 
Peniton, in this county, is a living and signal example. Mr 
Head published in the Western Times a letter containing Stric- 
tures on parts of the Book of Common Prayer — he was at once 
prosecuted in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and for the first offence 
suspended from his living for three years. But, perhaps even, 
independently of all penal consequences, and upon.tbfe &ebv^& 
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ground of moral integrity alone, a scrupulous conscience might 
hesitate to take part in a proceeding which would pledge its 
possessor to a disapproval of forms, to all and every part of 
which he, as a Clergyman, has ex animo declared his assent 
and consent. At all events, the reasons which I have adduced 
are fully sufficient to restrain us as Laymen from soliciting 
any of the Clergy to co-operate with us, without a full 
knowledge of the critical nature of the position which such, 
concurrence would involve. 



THE NON-CONCURRENCE OF CONVOCATION. 

But assuming that the evils of Tractarian teaching have, by 
the lecture which preceded this, been fully proved, and our 
case of Protestant grievances been conclusively established, 
there yet remains the grave consideration, how shall a suit- 
able remedy be supplied ? 

It is commonly taken for granted, that by the Ecclesiastical 
Constitution of the State, and the course of ordinary usage, the 
Religious or Spiritual Ordinances, which regulate the worship 
and practice of the Church of England, having been established 
with the consent of the Clergy in Convocation assembled, can- 
not legally, or without a violation of principle, be repealed or 
altered, except by the sanction of the same authority — and it Is 
frequently put forward by Church writers, that the vote and 
acts of the Clergy so assembled are indispensible to the lawful 
imposition on the Clerical body of any new regulations affecting 
their Ministerial functions. 

Mr. Bennett lays down this proposition more than once— First 
in his Letters before referred to, page 130— " The Reformation," 
he says, " was not brought about by any Layman or solitary 
Ecclesiastic, or by one or two enthusiastic men, but by a whole 
nation lawfully represented by her Church Synods, and 
Assemblies." So again page 162, id. "A new Convocation 
was appointed for the revision and alteration of the Prayer 
Booki in the year 1552." So again Berens, in his History of 
the Prayer Book, p. 27, referring to the First Book of King 
Edward, says, " The Commissioners drew up a Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, which was approved by Convocation." So again 
Reeves, in his introduction to the Book of Common Prayer, 
says in reference to King Edward's First Book, " the Liturgy 
was composed by learned Bishops, 8Adte^iBe&«a&v£^Bra&- 
by the Convocation;" aada«a^/mx^te^^Na^^^w«^^^ 
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11 The matter has always been planned, digested, and approved 
by the Bishops, first under regular commissions, and afterwards 
in full convocation." So again Whitehead's Key to the Book 
of Common Prayer, p. 20, says, " King Edward's Book was pub- 
lished under the highest sanction of the Church," implying, of 
course, the sanction of Convocation. 

Now, as it is important for establishing a constitutional pre- 
cedent, to ascertain whether the Houses of Convocation were 
or were not concurring parties in the establishment and revision 
of the Book of Common Prayer, I have carefully referred to 
the works of such Historians as are within my reach, especially 
the Church Historians, Collier, Puller, Burnet, &c, and in 
none of them is there a syllable to be found in proof of the 
concurrence of Convocation, either in the establishment of 
King Edward's First Book, or of any one of its several 
revisions and alterations, except that of Charles II. in 1662. 
Neither does either of the three Acts of Uniformity 
of Edward and Elizabeth, which established the Prayer 
Book and its revisions in those Reigns, contain any recital 
of the consent of Convocation, or any mention or notice of 
that body whatever. 

Whilst whenever Convocation appears to have acted, as in 
the establishment of the 39 Articles in the 13th year of Queen 
Elizabeth, and of the Act of Uniformity of 1662, specific and 
formal mention is made of the previous Acts of Convocation — 
and it is to be observed that none of the writers to whom I 
have referred, quote any authority for their statements in 
support of their position — Mr. Bennett, I observe, says the 
Second Book of King Edward was revised and altered by " a 
Convocation." If by "a Convocation," he means the Board 
of Commissioners appointed by the Crown at that time, which 
was partly Clerical and partly Lay, his statement is consistent 
with history, though the term which he employs, " a Convo- 
cation," is hardly justified by candour. But if by " a Convo- 
cation," Mr. B. means " Convocation," in the proper signi- 
fication of the term, (a Body, which, as we shall see, was not 
consulted on the occasion,) then evidently he commits two 
serious errors. He deceives himself in a plain matter of 
fact ; and misleads his reader. 

It will also appear by reference to the Ecclesiastical His- 
torians, that in the year 1548, being about the time when King 
Edward's First Book was established, the Lower House of 
Convocation took umbrage at the practice of their being uncon- 
su#eat in the enactment of laws touching the Chuxtit, «&& 
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actually presented a petition to the Upper House, to be by them 
laid before the Parliament, for permission to sit in the House 
of Commons when Church matters should be agitated there — 
of which petition no notice appears ever to have been taken. 
Again at the time of passing of the Bill for the establishment of 
Elizabeth's revision, in 1559, it appears highly improbable 
that the Houses of Convocation would have concurred in 
that measure had they been consulted ; for so little did the Clergy 
sympathize with the then contemplated changes, that, in that 
same year, the Lower House of Convocation presented articles 
to the upper House, to be laid before Parliament, wherein they 
upheld the Sacrament of the Altar — the Doctrine of Tran- 
sub8tantiation — the Supremacy of the Pope, and finally pro- 
nounced an express denial of the right of Lay interference in 
settling Forms of Prayer ; whilst the Popish Bishops who had 
been appointed by Mary, stoutly opposed the Bill of Uniformity 
throughout its stages in the House of Lords. Indeed Eliza- 
beth's Act of Uniformity omits the usual recital of the concur- 
rence of the " Lords spiritual," on the express ground that they 
all voted against the Bill. To have expected the concurrence 
in this Protestant Restoration, of Bodies of Clergy thus 
disposed, would have been inconsistent with common sense, 
whilst we may be quite sure that Queen Elizabeth was not 
the kind of personage to have needlessly stepped out of her 
way to have sought it. 

From these and other reasons which might be adduced equally 
cogent, it may be safely concluded, that the impression to 
which I have referred is an unfounded one ; and that instead 
of the Clergy having been invariably concurring parties to the 
changes and revisions of the Liturgy, they have by their 
Representative Houses of Convocation, been consulted only 
once upon the five occasions when revisions have been made. 

The method of proceeding on each of those several occasions 
appears, by the Ecclesiastical Historians before named, and 
the Statutes at large, to have been as follows :— 

In the year previous to the Establishment of King Edward's 
First Book of Common Prayer, a Committee of Divines was 
appointed by the King to draw up a Communion Service, at 
the head of which were the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York; and shortly afterwards the more important work of 
preparing a Public Liturgy was committed to the same body. 

The Commissioners seem to have made their Report ; and 
upon that report alone, without w\^ ra^onX^ -qfoatasrot Sx^sov 
Convocation, was the FiiBtBook. oi Cvxaass^wv^ *w.^»> 
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Church of England established by the first Act of Uniformity. 

Indeed, so little did Parliament and the Crown feel them- 
selves bound to consult the Houses of Convocation on these or 
similar matters, that a Committee was shortly afterwards 
appointed by the Crown to revise the Ecclesiastical Laws —and 
another, to draw up a Service for consecrating Bishops, Priests 
and Deacons ; and the latter measure was, without any reference 
to Convocation, established by an Act of Parliament, in the 
6th year of this King's Reign. 

It was at the suggestion of Calvin, that Bucer, Martyr, and 
other foreign Divines came into England to assist in a review 
of King Edward's First Book, which took place about the early 
part of 1551. It appears that the Lower House of Convocation 
received a message from the Upper House, containing many 
members of the Committee, pressing them to consider the 
matter with a view to a further reformation of the Services— 
but the work, being distasteful to them, seems not to have made 
any progress ; and finally the Commissioners, appointed by the 
Crown, finished the work without them, and brought in their 
Report, on which the second Book of King Edward was estab- 
lished by the Parliament alone, in the sixth year of his reign, 
without any concurrence whatever of the Houses of Convoca- 
tion. 

On the accession of Queen Elizabeth, a third revision of the 
Liturgy took place — when the Queen followed the same 
method of proceeding as in the reign of her predecessor 
Edward, except that the committee now appointed, consisted 
partly of Laymen, whilst among its clerical members, there 
was not a single Bishop. This revision was confirmed by Act 
of Parliament, passed in the first year of her reign — when, not 
only was Convocation not consulted, but the Lower House, as 
before observed, composed principally of Roman Catholics, 
actually presented a petition, presuming to deny the right of 
Lay interference, in settling forms of prayer. 

The fourth revision was the result of the renowned Hampton 
Court Conference, in 1604, and was carried into effect by 
Royal Proclamation, without reference either to Convocation 
or Parliament.* 

The fifth revision, after the restoration in 1662, was founded 
on the report of the Bishops, constituting part only of the Com- 
missioners appointed by the Crown ; and was afterwards passed 
into a law by the last act of Uniformity, preceded by acts of 



* Sir Herbert Jenner,— Af astin v Escott, 2nd Cart, p. TOO. 
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Convocation of both Provinces. This is the only instance- 
on record in the whole history of the reformed Church, when 
the concurrence of Convocation has been obtained, or sought 
in any revision of the Liturgy, except in 16&9, when the last 
bill for revision was defeated ; and the loss of which is ascribed 
by contemporary writers to the King's needless deference to the 
Clergy, by appealing to them on that occasion. 

Dr. Nicholl, a contemporary divine, informs us that it was- 
Dr. Tillotson, who advised the King, whilst the Bill for com- 
prehension was depending in Parliament, to summon Convoca- 
tion. "I doubt, says Dr. Nicholl, that he (Tillotson), after- 
" wards saw occasion to repent of this advice, and I am well 
" assured that it is the wish of many, (not to say it was 
" afterwards his), that when the next opportunity comes for 
" such a healing attempt, it may be taken with more vigour, 
" and less formality. The Reformation (the Dr. adds), would 
'* never have been broughtabout, had it been left to Convocation/ 

I will now make a few observations on the last Act of Uni- 
formity, (1662) by which it will appear how small a share 
Convocation can claim, notwithstanding that it was consulted 
on that occasion, in the establishment of our present Prayer 
Book. The Act does not establish a new Book of Common 
Prayer, but expressly recognizes the Book established by 
Queen Elizabeth's Parliament as the Book to be thenceforth 
used — thus admitting the validity of Queen Elizabeth's Book, 
which you will remember never received the consent, and was 
established even in spite of the express dissent of Convocation. 

The Act of Charles, also, does not repeal any of the three pre- 
vious Acts of Uniformity ; but on the contrary, by its 24th sec- 
tion enacts, that " the several good and wholesome Laws and 
Statutes of this Realm which have been formerly made and are 
now in force for the uniformity of Prayer," " shall stand in 
full force and strength to ail intents and purposes whatsoever, 
for the establishing and confirming of the Book" — " and shall 
be applied, practised, and put in use for the punishing of all 
offences contrary to the said Laws, with relation to the Book 
aforesaid." 

Now the object of this section appears to have been partly 
to encompass any contumacious clerks with cumulative penal- 
ties, i.e., with those imposed not only by the act of Charles, 
but by all the preceding Acts of Uniformity — a purpose that 
was no doubt fully attained. But the further effect of this, 
section, and no doubt the iuxOa.ex -£utt>o** faNsug&B&.Vs '^w**> 
to maintain untouched tta'wRiit? ^^Vk^wasswi*"^*^ 
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of Common Prayer, namely, that of Elizabeth ; and thus it 
"will be seen that our present Prayer Book is not founded on 
the statute of Charles, which had the consent of Convocation, 
but on the statute of Elizabeth, which had not ; and that the 
last alterations only of the Book rest their title on the statute of 
Charles ; which alterations, with any future repeal or consider- 
able revision of the book itself, (repealable, because enacted with- 
out Convocation), must, of coarse, fall to the ground, as a series 
of unconnected articles, without meaning and unintelligible. 

Thus, whilst modern Church writers appear to be unani- 
mous in maintaining the Authority of Convocation, as neces- 
sary, according to the practice of the realm, to the establishment 
and revision of the Book of Common Prayer, the singular fact 
will come out upon enquiry, that the solitary instance on 
record, throughout the whole History of the Reformation, in 
which the Clergy have ever been admitted to participate with 
the State in any Legislative act affecting the constitution of 
the Prayer Book, is that to which I have referred in the evil 
times of Charles the Second ; and that even then, when the 
Monarchy had been just restored without reserve and without 
limitations, and the liberty of the subject was largely trifled 
with, so suspicious was the instinct of Lay jealousy against 
Ecclesiastical encroachment, that in admitting the Houses of 
Convocation to touch the Book of Common Prayer, the Parlia- 
ment restricted their interference to thelimits of its own grace and 
voluntary concession, and subjected such interference to an ex- 
press reservation of its own proper and unquestioned com- 
petency to the work, whether with or without the concurrence 
of Convocation* 



REASONS POR REVISION. 

But there yet remains for consideration another objection, if 
not another difficulty. 

It may be admitted that proof of a mighty grievance has been 
adduced ; and that a way has been shewn by which in consistency 
with the general course of precedent, similar grievances have 
been dealt with and redressed ; but it may be felt, rather than 
expressed, that we have proved too much — not too much for 
the facts— for they are not exhausted, but too much for our 
case — too much for men's fears. It may be felt that the very 
virulence of the disease may paralize all effort to cure it ; that 
consistently with our sense of the evils already wrought, and 
of others still impending, we can contemplate nothing a\urcl oi 
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a sweeping measure of radical reformation. Let us at once 
abate apprehensions on this head. We are earnestly desirous 
to build up and not to destroy ; and though not insensible to 
the defects of our general ecclesiastical system, it is our sincere 
belief, which we hold in common, that the refuges of superstition 
in the Book of Common Prayer are but few, and that the 
changes sought may be mainly resolved into cases of mere 
omission. We do desire to see expunged a form, a ceremony, 
or an order, in itself indifferent, but become a snare and an 
occasion of falling to many. We would also desire here and 
there that the tone of assumption should be exchanged for the 
prayer of faith, or the breathings of hope ; especially when mys- 
teries are handled, with which tradition has more to do than the 
Scriptures. We do wish to see certain ambiguities solved by 
a Protestant interpretation. We would wish to see obsolete 
and anathematizing canons exchanged for rules more intelligible, 
and less damnatory. 

But even in matters to which we thus generally advert, we 
disclaim dictation, or any minute enumeration of particulars. 
We confess frankly that we are not the men to revise the 
Liturgy ; we Would decline the task on the broad ground of 
incompetency ; but sir, although we seek not, ourselves, to do 
the work or to nominate the workmen, we do claim, without 
presumption, I conceive, to be, jointly with our fellow subjects, 
the constituents of those who may in Parliament express to the 
Crown our fears and our wants ; and this right we mean to 
exercise. 

And further, let it not be supposed that we shrink from 
avowing our sentiments, or from pointing out, so as to be 
fully understood, the general grounds on which we ask the inter- 
ference of authority. We have not convened you here to night 
to amuse you with vague generalities which may mean nothing. 
I have no hesitation, if, in the narrative which has been given, 
I have failed to speak with sufficient distinctness, to specify, in 
the exercise of a private, though I trust temperate judgment, 
several sources of error, and to identify myself at once with 
their condemnation. 

First then, I believe that the Tenet, held by the Tractarians 
and the whole of the High Church Party, that the regeneration 
of the souls of all Infants, in the sense in which the Scriptures 
and the Prayer Book contemplate Regeneration, is the irresistible 
and necessary effect of the Act of Baptism — I believe that this 
Tenet is an unscriptural, false,andPo^\a\i^%xs^TL\.\^^^^^>&.^& 
Baptismal Service holds, an&tYie CfcteO^TsvXfcW&a* "*•% ***»* 
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offices should be so altered, as that it shall no longer be found 
in them ; and here I shall make no attempt to shew whether 
this be, or be not a Tenet of the Prayer Book. It is enough 
for m j purpose, that a large party in the Church hold it to be 
so ; and that no competent authority, either of the Church or 
of the Law, has ever condemned it as foreign to the Church's 
teaching. I pass by, therefore, as immaterial to our present 
consideration, the ordinary objections to the Tractarian views on 
Baptism, so frequently pointed out in controversy, — I mean, 

1st, The silence of Scripture, both as concerns Infant Bap- 
tismal Regeneration, and Infant Baptism itself. 2ndly, Its 
virtual denial by the Articles, as well as by the ending of the 
Catechism, which literally taken, contradicts the beginning ; 
and finally, the fact that the Tenet itself unchurches the 
founders of the Reformation, and their successors, the heads 
of the English Church, for the first seventy years after its 
establishment. 

I say, independently of these and similar objections, I beg 
to call your attention to an element in the argument, of which 
all Churchmen of every party are extremely shy — I mean the 
doctrine of the Church as regards Lay Baptism. There is 
under the cover of the Tractarian pretensions of Apostolical 
Succession, Priestly efficacy, and so forth, especially when 
coupled with a sincerity which we may often accord to 
members of that party, an air of solemnity at least in their 
ministrations ; and if we deem their assumptions most un- 
founded, as we in truth do, we yet would acquit them of 
intentional irreverence. We cannot charge them with depre- 
ciating, but rather of unduly exalting the Sacraments. We 
only say they take the honour to themselves, which, were they 
loyal, they would give to their master. 

But what shall we say of Baptismal Regeneration effected by 
the Act of Lay Baptism? I quote the cases of Kemp v. 
WickeSy and Escott v, Mas tin, which determined the Church 
of England doctrine on this subject. The former case was 
heard before Sir John Nicholl, in the Court of Arches. The 
latter case was argued twice, once in the Court of Arches, 
before Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, and again by appeal before 
the Judicial Committee. In each case the judgment affirmed 
the validity of Lay Baptism. I will read you an extract or 
two from these judgments. 

The Judge in the Arches, Sir John Nicholl says, " The Law 
of the Church of England is to be deduced from, amongst other 
sources, the ancient general Canon Law. "By ifcua "A ""W&. 
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appear that the use of water and the invocation of the name of 
the Trinity, are held to be the essence of Baptism, although 
administered by a Layman, a Woman, a Heretic, or a Pagan."* 

And the Judicial Committee in their judgment, rule that " the 
water and the words are the essentials of Baptism by whom- 
soever administered. "f 

Now what is the effect of this judgment, if absolute Bap- 
tismal Regeneration be the doctrine of the Church r a judgment 
be it observed from which there is no appeal, and which con- 
sequently fixes the unalterable doctrine of Christ, " according, 
as this Church and Realm have received the same,"]: and as, 
let me add, every Priest, and therefore every Bishop of the 
Church of England, has by solemn vow promised to hold and 
to teach it. It is no less than this, that (Priest, Apostolical 
Successor, Vestment, Font, the Sign of the Cross, and 
Consecrated or Holy Water, all aside) the act of Regeneration, 
that is, the spiritual renewal of the soul of man after the image 
of his Maker, (a work which He has jealously reserved to 
himself,)} can be wrought by, and at the will of a Pagan, 
upon the body of an unconscious child, and of course by, and 
on the motion of the same will, can equally be withheld 
or frustrated. And yet, such is the teaching of the Church 
of England, if Absolute Baptismal Regeneration be the teach- 
ing of the Church of England. 

Why, I ask, and I shall receive no answer, if our Church and 
nation have discarded the mechanism and the magic of Popery, 
as a dishonour to the spiritual worship of God, shall they, or 
can they, retain, or tolerate a doctrine, or any refuge for a doc- 
trine, which reduces that reasonable service down to a mechani- 



* Steph. Laws of the Clergy. 

t The following' is a caution administered by the Judicial Committee to 
Nonconformist Clergymen dissenting from £ay Baptism. " It has been 
suggested," says the Court, "by high Ecclesiastical authority, that Cler- 
gymen who think, this sentence contrary to the Rubric, may conscientiously 
refuse to submit to the judgment of the Court. Whoever conscientiously 
disagrees with the Court, and conscientiously thinks he cannot yield obe- 
dience to the Law, may giro up an office to which are annexed duties that 
his conscience forbids him to perform. The case of such Clergymen is not 
peculiar. Persons in a judicial station have very recently felt scruples in 
discharging the duties of their magisterial functions. What course did 
they pursue 1 They did not complain that their consciences were forced. 
Tbey did not retain the emoluments of a station, of which their consciences 
forbad them to discharge the duties. They sacrificed their interests to their 
duty, and gave way to those who could honestly fill the place and honestly 
hold the office, by performing its appointed functions." 

% See Ordination Service. ' 

$ They that believe are born agomnot oi fti* ^wflY <& T&asOwo&.<*. ^fc-— 
John j. 13. 

Of His own will begat He na with ttaYfcit&tf. Ttofcx.— law«*v»^ 
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cal act, quite as low as transubstantiation, or anything else, 
'which, so far as I know, the Church of Rome maintains ? 

I will ask your attention to another particular, in which the 
Christianity of the Church demands protection — I allude to 
certain passages in the Communion Service. The Tractarian 
system teaches that the Priest's Prayer of Consecration of the 
Elements alters their nature, and converts them into the real 
body and blood of our blessed Lord. Appended to the Conse- 
cration Prayer are marginal rubrics, which, were inserted in 
King Edward's first Book, omitted in his second and Elizabeth's 
Books, and until the two last Revisions, when these marginal 
rubrics were in effect restored, and with additional minuteness ; 
forming, therefore, of course, directions for the present service. 
These rubrics require the Priest to lay his hand on the Ele- 
ments when he comes to the words in the Prayer, " this is my 
Body"—" this is my Blood." The devotional spirit of a true 
worshiper receives those words, as conveying, in beautiful sig- 
nificancy, the idea of the broken and bruised Body of the Redeem- 
er. But when our teachers are constrained to direct the attention 
of the outward sense of the people, not to the spiritual realiza- 
tion of the great sacrifice, but to the bread and the cup, which, 
the Tractarian Priest, under cover of the rubric, elevates, when 
he uses those words, holding them up in his hands : when 
he tells us that this holy act of worship must only be celebrated 
in the chancel, because it is the holy place, and in the east of 
the chancel, because that is the holy of holies ; when he calls 
this act the offering up of the unbloody sacrifice, and with the 
name takes to himself the office of Priest, who alone is em- 
powered by Divine authority to make it an intercession for the 
worshippers, kneeling without the veil, and below the level of 
his feet — we discern the purpose to present, in these transac- 
tions, the sacrifice of the Mass, which our Church elsewhere ex- 
pressly repudiates. We, as plain men, not understanding the 
reasonings, which refine a distinction between the sacrifice of 
the altar, and the sacrifice of the mass, are much surprised that 
persons, holding these views, remain in the Church of 
England ; whilst, with this service before us, thus interpreted, 
we cannot tell why such persons should be compelled to leave 
her. On the one hand, we are shocked that these men do not 
j oin the Church of Rome ; on the other hand, we are still more 
shocked at not being able to give any reason, which shall silence 
an opponent, why they should. 
Now if our Church professes to be, as we believe her to be, a 
Church of Christ; and the Church of Rome be, as o\u ^xaOo. 
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rightly, as we believe, holds and speaks of her as being, a 
Church of Anti-Christ, and that, mainly because of her errors 
and corruptions as regards this very sacrifice of the mass, we 
oannot be mode to believe that, as honest members of the 
Church of England, we ought to imply by our silence an ap- 
proval of what we think grossly dishonourable to the truth of 
God. We have already loudly protested in vain, and now we 
seek to act out in a practical way the convictions of duty. We 
ask for such an omission or alteration of a few minute words 
in the Communion Service, and rubrics, as shall once and for 
ever, wholly take away the occasion of so great a scandal. 

Again — as to Auricular Confession — I have called your atten- 
tion to the concluding part of the Exhortation to Communion 
in King Ed ward's first Book. The words are these : — 

"And if there be any of you, whose conscience is troubled and 
grieved in any thing,let him come to me or to some other discreet 
andlearnedPriest, taught in the Law of God, and confess and open 
his sin and grief secretly, that he may receive such ghostly 
counsel, advice, and comfort, that his conscience may be re- 
lieved, and that of us he may receive comfort and absolution, 
requiring such as shall be satisfied with a general confession, 
not to be offended with them that do use, to their further satis- 
fying, the Auricular and Secret Confession to the Priest/' 

I have also called your attention to the form of absolution in 
the Service for the Visitation of the Sick, also contained in that 
Book, and all the subsequent revisions, including our own, 
without a word of alteration. You are all familiar with the 
form— It is in some measure similar to the form of absolution 
contained in the Roman Ritual, and was first introduced into 
the Christian Church in that, the judicial form, about the 
twelfth century. 

"Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to His 
Church to absolve all sinners who truly repent arid be- 
lieve in Him, of His great mercy forgive thee thine offences ; 
and by His authority, committed to me, I absolve thee from all 
thy sins, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.— Amen." * 



• The following is the Romish form : — 

" Our LocdJesus Christ, Son of the living God, who hath left power to 
His Apostle saint Peter, to bind and absolve, of Hia great mercy receive 
thy confession, and restore to thee thy first innocence which thou receivedst 
iu baptism ; and I, by die authority comtoftU*dtt»mfe\*N>^Kv^^^ ,s »* 
gfr$ thee foil indulgence and abeofatto* ot sAXtaj ^Vavvo.'Csi^^sccs^ <&<fe*t 
Father, and of the Sod, and of th« Hot? QtatiL" 
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Now in Ed ward' 8 first Book there stood a Rubric at the 
head of this form of absolution, in these words : — 

" Here shall the sick person make a special confession if he 
feel his conscience troubled with any weighty matter ; after 
which confession the Priest shall absolve him after this form, 
and the same Form of Absolution shall be used in all private 
Confessions," 

These concluding words of the Rubric wereomitted in Ed- 
ward's second Book and all the Revisions, so that we do not find 
them in our Prayer Book ; but the Exhortation to private, that 
is Auricular Confession, (for there is no difference between 
them) still remains ; and the object of such confession is ex* 
pressly said to be to obtain absolution ; for which this form was 
originally directed to be used in all cases of private Confession, 
and is still retained in the Office for the Visitation of the Sick, 
in which it has always stood, whilst it is the only form 
known to the Church, applicable to private Confession. 
No doubt, therefore, can remain as to, at least, the 
regularity of its general use, by the Clergy. In what, 
let me ask, does all this, at least in the letter, differ 
from the Auricular Confession of Rome ? or in what does 
that differ from the Confessional Service practised by Dr* 
Pusey, and upheld by the Bishop of London ? I know it is 
said to differ in this, that the Romish Service is compulsory on 
all the members of that Church, whilst the other is expressly 
declared by the Rubric to be voluntary on the part of the 
penitent. Sir, that is no difference at all, a duty may be com- 
pulsory in a legal, or compulsory in a moral sense ; but com- 
pulsion in the latter sense is equally a reality as in the former 
in all cases where the conscience owns the obligation. Even a 
Roman Catholic Priest cannot, at least within the British Do- 
minions, compel confession by the Law of the land. Here he 
can only, and elsewhere I believe he does only, apply moral 
or spiritual coercion; and does not the Protestant Priest 
do the same thing, and by the same means? Whether, there- 
fore, a Roman Catholic Priest compel the members of his flock 
by the spiritual terrors of his Church, to confess ; or whether 
the Protestant Priest equally compel the members of his flock, 
by the spiritual terrors of hi* Church, or by his own personal 
or official ascendancy over them, to confess, the process is one 
and the same— it may be said that there is no compulsion, but 
surely to a conscientious mind, a duty, which it is believed 
ctnnot be neglected without sin, is equally &% ttuding end 
compulsory as that which may be enforced \>y pYsjtariL^OTm. 
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Again, Independently of any express and specific declaration 
by the Church of England on this point, I cannot but acknow- 
ledge some force in the argument pressedby Dr. Baieley in Mr 
Gorham's case, that inasmuch as the Reformers did not at the 
Reformation profess to establuh a new Church, but only to 
reform the old, it is fair to assume that whatever was not altered 
either in her authorized formularies, or upon a fair review of 
her intentions, must be held still to be unchanged. Now she 
has never, to my knowledge, done anything to negative the 
practice of Auricular Confession, whilst she has done some- 
thing to affirm it, as we have already seen. 

And she has done more than we have yet seen. We 
ha*e lately witnessed some discussion in the public 
papers, respecting the extent to which Absolution has been 
carried in favour of the occupants of the Romish Con- 
fessional, — the Church of lloine imposing silence on the 
priest as a ministerial duty, even in the extreme case of a con- 
fession of a prospective and intended murder, made to him for 
the express purpose of getting the benefit of Absolution before 
hand ; and instances have been adduced in which the meditated 
crime has actually followed the Confession. Now read with 
me the concluding section of the 113th Canon of our own 
Church, and let us consider how far its authority in the direc- 
tion indicated falls short of a toleration, nay, in words, of an 
express approval of the practice of equal Secrecy : — 

" Provided always, that if any man confess his secret and 
hidden sins to the Minister, for the unburthening of his con- 
science, and to receive spiritual consolation and ease of 
mind from him, we do not any way bind the said Minister by 
this our Constitution, but do straightly charge and admonish 
him that he do not, at any time, reveal and make known to 
any person whatsoever, any crime or offence so committed to 
his trust or secrecy, under pain of irregularity. Except they 
be such crimes as, by the laws of this realm, his own life may 
be called in question for concealing the same." 

Sir, we say that the doctrine of Auricular Confession, as the 
Tractarians assert, and as, (notwithstanding its desuetude, 
until the modern heresy again gave it life,) we cannot deny the 
Church of England, in the letter of the Caiion % holds it, must be 
reformed ; unless we are prepared to adopt the abominations of 
the Concessional. There is no difference whatever between . 
th» doctrine of Auricular Confession, as enforced by the Church 
of Rome in her formularies and c&vu>n&, «&&«& ^\u&\xsuKfes&&^ 
be letter of the Church. o£ fto^taul Va \us? teiw^w«a "ss^ 
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canons ; there is a difference between the practice of the two 
churches ; but if Dr. Pusey, the Bishop of London,, or Mr* 
Bennett determine, by choice, or as matter of supposed duty, 
to enforce Auricular Confession on his people, and they will 
adopt the advice, and submit to the imposition, then, to that 
extent, not only the Doctrine but the practice also, in the one 
case, clearly taught, and in the other literally tolerated, is in 
every essential particular reduced to a perfect identity. 

Time fails me, and patience you, I doubt not, to permit of 
my directing your attention to many other particulars of a 
similar kind, which crowd upon the mind in this examination, 
and therefore I forbear. 

I had also purposed endeavouring to show how poor a thing 
Convocation is, and generally has been ; to have said a little on 
its anomalous constitution ; a little on its undefinable functions ; 
a little on its un worthiness to be called the Parliament of the 
Clergy ; of its perpetual bickerings, which seem from age to age 
to have been inherent in its very being; degrading its proceed- 
ings, falsely called deliberations, (I speak especially of its lower 
House,) down to the level, almost, of a Totnes Archdeaconry 
meeting ; suffice it to say that the public at large, reading its 
history in the polemics of the past, and judging of the probable 
amount of its Catholicity from the temper of the modern Trac- 
tarian school, who would be quite sure to have the ascendancy 
in it, quietly regard modern proposals for its resuscitation, with 
much the same amount of interest, as they might be expected 
to exhibit at witnessing an attempt to reanimate an Egyptian 
mummy. 

The constitution of a National Assembly of the Church, by 
some future Act of Parliament, is a thing, perhaps, not beyond 
the bounds of probability ; but it would be undoubtedly an 
institution in which the Laity would be called on to act, and 
could not be formed upon the model of the ancient Convoca- 
tion, in which a mere rump of the clerical church alone waa 
represented. 

I would also have ventured even on some suggestions as to 
the probable effect of different measures, which are quite within 
the compass of our governors. 

Even were Convocation a far more respectable body than it 
is, and were it fully entitled to be consulted on all matter* 
within its ancient province, could that province be defined, yet 
still, Parliament would, of course, be quite competent to undo 
what it has done without the aid of Convocation, and conse- 
quentljr to repeal its own acts without coaanl\ui&tic& CYvuxtitv 
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Now the repeal of the Conventicle Act would give the clergy 
a liberty in their ministrations beyond the walls of the Church, 
'—which, in the present state of our poor population, it is a 
shame that they should be without. A repeal of the Acts of 
Uniformity would restore the Church's ministrations to full 
liberty ; but might, I admit, introduce irregularity and want of 
prder. 

There is one suggestion which I will venture to make, not 
with any view to a practical measure — but to shew with how 
small an interference with the Church, a large amount of 
remedy could be provided for existing evils. A Rubric per- 
mits the Communion Table to be placed either in the body of 
the church, or in the chancel ; and another Rubric requires that 
the elements shall be delivered to the people, kneeling. A re- 
peal of so much of the Acts of Uniformity, as admits of the 
alternative position of the table, and an enactment forbidding 
its being placed in the chancel at all, and giving the choice of 
posture to the people, or forbidding that of kneeling, would 
at once (without touching a prayer or a passage in the service), 
banish for ever all the superstitions connected with the priest, 
—the altar — the sacrifice — and the Holy of Holies, profanely so 
called* 

The devotees to form commonly affect a deference to primU 
tive antiquity, except when they find it in Scripture. Here 
the Scriptural practice is thus described :— 

" And when the even was come, he eat down with the Twelve.'* 
-—Matthew xxvu 20. 

Again — " And as they eat and did eat, Jesus said, &c." — 
Mark xiv. 18. 

Again—" And when the hour was come, Jesus eat down, and 
the twelve disciples with him,** — Luke xxii, 14. 

Let me not be misunderstood— I do not recommend the pos- 
ture of sitting, neither do I say that that was the posture 
adopted at the Supper, though it was, doubtless, much more 
analagous to sitting than to kneeling. Our province is not to 
propose the proper changes, but to point out defects now made 
occasions of Buperstitition ; we say if kneeling be an occasion 
of superstition, it ought, according to the principles of our Re- 
formers, to be discontinued.* But I have said I do not make 
these suggestions otherwise than as hypotheses — or at most aa 
illustrative of the smallness of the alterations required to effect 
the bona fide protestantizing of the Church services. 

• See Preface to the Boot <rt Oomm<«x , Sws«* 
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I am aware that we shall be all along met with the old ob- 
jection, graphically put a short time since by one of our 
Senators, during an after dinner debate, "that/* said he, "which 
has done for the fathers and the grandfathers, will also do very 
well for us." 

Your own case it may be said, shows that the evils which 
you point out are of 300 years standing at least. English- 
men have long been free to reform their institutions, 
and consequently the continued sameness of the Liturgy gives 
strong presumptive proof that no change is wanted. I do not 
intend to combat this argument ; it is as old as the deluge, 
when men refused to be reformed, until the flood came and de- 
stroyed them all. 

Authority is often better than argument, and facts more 
convincing than either. Many of the most eminent of the 
founders and fathers of the Reformation, struggled hard to 
carry its principles farther than they did ; and lamented that 
they could not leave it more worthy of God's approval and His 
people's love. 

Jewel, Latimer, Hooper, and a long list of Bishops of the 
early Reformed Church, have left testimonies behind them that 
they would, had they been able, have thankfully abandoned 
High Church vestments, as they did High Church views. 

Archbishop Usher in the following age wrote a treatise in 
favour of limited Episcopacy, which the ancient Nonconformist 
body would have gladly adopted, and for a hundred years 
strove to establish as their model. Shortly afterwards, as we 
have seen, an Archbishop, and several Bishops and Doctors of 
Divinity, sat with a committee of the House of Lords, 
and gave themselves earnestly to the work of revising 
the Liturgy, Canons, and Ecclesiastical Laws. Next we have 
the authority of two Kings, Charles H, and William III — 
the first assenting to, and the other asserting the importance 
of protestantizing the Liturgy. Charles broke his word from 
choice, and William from necessity. At the Revolution 
you have the authority of the Report (unanimous with the 
exception of two voices) of a body of Commissioners 
appointed by the Crown, consisting of thirty of the most 
eminent of the English clergy, of whom, ten were Bishops 
at the time, and about ten others became Bishops afterwards — 
including names which will live so long as English literature is 
known. Then there is the authority of the Upper House of Con- 
vocation, containing all the Bishops of England and Wales 
and the authority of the nobility of the realm ul tore* va&- 
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cessive votes of the House of Lords— -all in favour of Liturgical 
Revision — Ecclesiastical Reform— and Church Comprehension 
— with, in modern times, the names of Porteus, Arnold, (may I 
not add McNeil and Elliot ?) and many others of equal 
celebrity.* 

I£ therefore, we are in error, and are agitating without good 
cause, then the House of Lords, and the Upper House of Con- 
vocation, and all those Archbishops, and Bishops, Dignitaries, 
Doctors, and Divines, some of whom have done great service 
to the Church, and all of whom, could they have effected their 
proposed reforms, would have thereby sustained large sacri- 
fices — these men are liable to equal reproach, aye, and far 
more than equal, when we compare the present exigency with 
any that most of them ever witnessed. These men have given 
us encouragement to act — and some of them are yet inviting the 
laity at this moment to advance. 

But independently of these great names and authorities, wnat 
says the Prayer Book itself? The commination service ex- 
pressly declares the Church's wish for a restoration of its 
ancient discipline. 

The preface " on Ceremonies" commences thus—" Of such 
ceremonies as be used in the Church, and have had their be- 
ginning in the institution of man, some at the first were of 
Godly intent devised, and yet at length turned to vanity and 
superstition — some entered the Church by indiscreet devotion, 
and zeal without knowledge, and for because they were winked 
at in the beginning, they grew daily to more and more abuses, 

• The following is the dear and uncompromising language of the Dean 
of Bristol, in a letter to J. S. Harford, Esq., just published :— 

•'It has been argued, then, and 1 see no flaw in its justice, that if the 
teaching or practice of the Church of England has been such, that amid 
the many protestant churches and denominations, it alone has been pre* 
paring for and sending to the Church of Rome fresh and many converts, 
either such teaching or practice must be contrary to what is truly the 
intention of the Church of England ; or else, if they be consistent with it, 
that the Church of England has not yet attained the character which baa 
hitherto beeu thought, and was intended, to be hers." " Undoubtedly, 
if it be true that the teaching and practices, commonly called Traotarian, 
be permitted by honest construction of the formularies of the Church of 
• England, then that Churoh neither is, nor can be, a bulwark, against the 
errors of Rome ; for it then would hold, in common with Rome, the 
very source from which flow inevitably its errors. Undoubtedly so long 
as it be conceded that Tractarian teaching and practices may plausibly, 
if not very honestly, be maintained on the authority of our formularies* 
the Church of England so far from being a bulwark against Rome, be- 
comes her ready handmaid, the nursing mother strengthening up chil- 
dren to her ; for Rome teaches the principles, called Tractarian, much 
more ppenly, more honestly, more completely, more consistently, than 
the Church of England can, by the most perverse ingenuity, be alleged to 
•do." " I, then, no less with the great bulk of the people of England de- 
sire, either that these Tractarian opinions, and the practices depending 
upon them, be by just authority TepTetoTutedi KO& T«Yt«nto&.\ «c»Nfc , a&»s. 
be found impossible, through the amb^ui^ ottt& torotaxSa** XfeaxStes** 
formalturiea may, by the Legislature to* a\tex*&" 
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which," "because they have much blinded away and ob- 
scured the glory of God, are worthy to be cut away and clean 
rejected." The preface then goes on to show why some cere* 
monies were abolished and some retained — " those" it adds, 
" be taken away which be most abused," " and the others 
which remain are retained for a discipline and order, which 
upon just causes may be altered and changed, and therefore 
are not to be esteemed equal with God's law. Moreover, they 
be not dark nor dumb ceremonies, but are so set forth that 
every man may understand what they do mean, and to what 
use they do serve— so that it is not like that they in time to come* 
should be abused as others have been." " We think" " every 
country should use such ceremonies as they should think best 
to the setting forth of God's name and glory," " without error 
or superstition," and that they should put away other things, 
which from time to time they perceive to be most abused." 

Now when we are expressly informed by the authors of the 
Prayer Book, that the ceremonies retained were so retained,; 
because they believed them to be incapable of ever being 
"again abused" to the purposes of " error and superstition;" and 
when we know that directly contrary to this anticipation, not 
only Rites and Ceremonies, but also the M Forms of Worship," 
"things" as they also express it "in their nature indifferent 
and alterable," are not only abused to the purposes of error 
and superstition, but are so abused as actually to unchurch the 
authors of that very Preface ; to unprotestantize the Church 
which they reformed ; and to lead back to Borne the children of 
those whom they yielded up their lives to deliver from its cor- 
ruptions ; —I say, we have, by necessary and inevitable inference, 
far stronger than direct testimony, their solemnly recorded 
assurance, that were they living when we live— could they see 
and hear the things which we see and hear — they would 
at this moment be crying aloud against the unfaithfulness 
of the Ministers, and the eupineness of the people, in thus 
perpetrating on the one side, and permitting on the other, 
an outrage upon the Ark of God, and a foul dishonour 
to the cause of truth and the Church. In the nervous 
idiom of the 16th century, we hear the Fathers of the Reform- 
ation pronouncing condemnation upon the forms, whether 
of worship or of ceremony, "which be abused to betray." 
" They have," say they, "much blinded the people, and obscured 
the glory of God, and are worthy to be cut away and clean 
rejected." The men who then wrote, being dead, yet speak— 
their voice— and when we remember their m&xty^toin^i&fci to 
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not, without declamation say?— their Blood crieth from the 
Grave. We must hear, although we may not heed them. 

It is sometimes objected that any occasion of error which the 
Xettex of the Church Formularies may give, affords no ground 
lor desiring their alteration, because portions of the Scriptures 
themselves, literally received, are open to similar misconstruc- 
tion, and none can dare to alter them. The Preface, of 1549, 
silences this objection, at least among Protestants ; and leaves 
it, as an argument, exclusively in the hands of Tractarians and 
Bomanizers, who arrogate for the Liturgy — a human composi- 
tion—the benefit of the same deference to which the Word of 
God is entitled. 

And now, it may be asked, do you seek to expel the Trac- 
tarians from the Church ? To which we reply, we do seek the 
expulsion of Traotarian matter, or matter which Tractarian 
men make such, from the Church Services ; and if the matter 
be found to inhere so closely to the men, as to be inseparable 
from them, why then, we suppose they must expel themselves ; 
yet let them not attribute that result to us, or to others ; but 
rather to that law of nature which imposes the force of irre- 
sistible attraction between congenial bodies. 

Yet set us not down as persecutors, we utterly disavow 
and repudiate the charge. It is possible, that under the 
action of the popular sentiment now abroad? which seeks 
as its exponents, the formation of such Societies as our own, a 
severance of a portion of the Clerical body from the Church, 
may eventually take place. I quite contemplate the proba- 
bility of that contingency ; but I trust, sir, England will never 
witness the re-enactment of the persecution, which the High 
Church Party inflicted, in 1662, on their brethren of the 
national Clergy, pronounced by, I believe, Mr. Southey, to 
have been the best, most laborious, and most conscientious of 
the then Ministers of the Church ; who were expelled from 
their livings without the slightest provision for themselves or 
their families ; and some of whom were through poverty and 
privation afterwards reduced even to the condition of day 
labourers. * 

I know that I hold as principles of toleration, what some 
of you may regard as approaching, if not actually passing, 
the limits of encouragement to error. I am not unaware that 
I have caused pain and offence to many by giving practical 
effect to those principles. I lament, and deeply, being the 

Queen Elizabeth's Parliament, on tat eafc&VkYutocra*. *\\aec '*****5*'\ 
and the Jong Parliament, on the tnatituftoa oi «fc» YSv»*\s*>i> V**^ 
Penuona for the retiring Clergy. 
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cause of that pain and offence. Some of you will believe that 
I have kept a good conscience in that which I have allowed ; 
whilst to all present I plainly declare, that in case the circum- 
stances in which I have been placed should recur, I shall feel it 
to be my clear duty, and, after full consideration, unhesitatingly, 
to repeat the act for which I hare before incurred condemnation. 
I hold, and am prepared to defend the position, that, in civil 
matters, in the things of the world — let us have to deal with 
Papist, Turk, Jew, or Gentile — the freest toleration is the path 
of duty ; whilst in spiritual matters— in the things of the Church 
of Christ, the revealed will of God must be our rigid rule. 
These maxims constantly and universally applied, would, ( I 
speak after the manner of men,) have carried, ages ago, the Bible 
into every family of Papal Christendom, and spread the glad 
tidings of the Gospel to the utmost confines of the earth— 
whilst their rejection must, if principle be the guide of our con- 
duct, lead us to the adoption of other maxims, which will justify 
the Inquisition. It is well that we should rightly know 
the principles which, as individuals, we hold, and which may 
be called into action even during the existence of our Associa- 
tion. 

Now Church revenues are, as I esteem them, things of the 
world ; they belong to the province of Csesar. I distinctly avow 
then chat I should be most willing, and right glad, should the 
whole of the Tractarian body of the clergy quit the Church of 
England to-morrow, that they should depart carrying a sub- 
stantial slice of the Church revenues in their pockets. I 
will not persecute, therefore, I would rather endow, if to give 
what a liberal justice dictates be endowment. But, Sir, as 
concerns the Church and her ministrations — as concerns the 
proclamation of the blessed Gospel of the ever-blessed God — 
as concerns the offices of prayer, praise, and communion with 
Him — I yield to no man in a fixed and unchangeable hatred of 
compromise and expediency ; and it is because I believe the 
Reformation of the Church of England, and the compilation of 
the Book of Common Prayer to be the result, although perhaps 
in its origin quite undesigned, of such a compact, that with un- 
affected veneration for them both in the main, I long to see 
them stripped of their incongruous appendages. 

I can appreciate and sympathise with the sacredness of the 

churchman's feelings for his ancient forms of devotion, and the 

love which attaches him to his venerable House of Prayer ; it 

is not ours to defame or deface the Prayer Book or the Church 

— we are not of those who would lift up axes and. \\&oim<m 
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against the carved work of the beautiful House in which our 
forefathers have for centuries worshipped— but we point to the 
apertures where decay and original defect hare wasted the 
structure — and we ask you to unite with us in repairing the 
breaches which are made. Beware of ascribing ultra-sanctity 
to a Building or a Book, if you exercise no becoming jealousy 
for the honour of Him to whom they both point, and are dedi- 
cated. 

The Sabbath itself was made for man ; beware, then, of that 
idolatry of the Book of Common Prayer, which would make it 
take the place of the Bible, and even, the Bible's God. 

We know it is a serious thing to unite to unsettle a national 
faith ; and we are not attempting, neither have we any power to 
do it ; we are labouring, on the contrary, according to our small 
powers, to restore and to maintain it. We.do not believe that the 
present discouragement given to Tractarianism is at all adequate 
to the mischief which has been wrought, and is working. Do you 
suppose that a religious impulse— an earnest and fervid convic- 
tion — whether communicated from the Father of Lights, or the 
Father of Lies— can be put down by a frown ? It may, if unex- 
pectedly attacked, as at present, be embarrassed and checked for 
a season ; but he must know little of human nature who be- 
lieves that popular condemnation will destroy its energies. 
Are not Tractarianism and Popery essentially identical } Can 
you put down Popery by ridicule, by censure, or even by reason? 
—and as to Tractarianism, the Popery of the Church of Eng- 
land, unless it be put out, it will never be put down. Has not 
every century, from the Reformation downwards, witnessed 
many an effort to put it down ; and is it not now far more vi- 
gorous, more expectant, and more extensive than it ever was 
before? 

Tractarianism may not for a brief season raise its head so 
loftily as we have for many years past witnessed ; yet with 
the refuge which its advocates find in the Prayer Book, what 
security can we have against the seduction of our children, 
who must receive their education, and much of their character, 
at eur schools and universities, presided over by those, or by 
the disciples of those, who we know, maintain and await only 
the opportunity to inculcate, as the legitimate teaching of the 
church, principles " which confine the intellect and enslave the 
soul r 

Notwithstanding any temporary concessions, we seek a sure 
and certain guarantee for the ^eaervtxvHL *& ^Ca& ^ x^NRsfcwxfr 
reformed religion in the Chuccu ot 'Ea$kd&. "^* wb&** .^» 
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charter of the liberties of our Church no longer to bear a double 
aspect. The records of the past and present experience unite 
to warn us of the danger of doubtful interpretations. Under 
a mistaken notion of compromise and toleration, in thing* 
wherein the very words are a treachery, the Church of England 
has, from the time of Laud, and even before, been a House 
divided against itself. The learning, the piety, and the 
zeal of its opposing schools of Divines have often, as at 
present, been engaged far more in mutual recriminations, 
than in the common warfare against vice and sin. They 
have found that the most effectual method of performing 
their Ordination Vows— "to banish and drive away all 
strange and erroneous doctrine" — has been to speak, write, and 
preach against each other. Religion and civil society have 
largely suffered in this conflict. We are now reaping the fruits 
of those seeds and roots of bitterness, as our fathers reaped 
them before us. It is to the remnants of Popery, or the 
Popish susceptibility, which the Popishly disposed so 
largely extort from the Prayer Book, that we can trace, 
on the authority of our own Divines, the source of most 
of the strife and divisions— the wrongs and persecutions 
of the early years of the Reformation— the defection of Laud 
and his Clergy— the overthrow of Episcopacy— the bitterness 
and extravagance of the Rebellion — much of the profligacy of 
Charles and the Restoration — of the gross and unqualified 
Romanism of James and his Court— the expulsion of a Dynasty 
—the humiliation of the Toleration Act, divesting the Church o^ 
all but a nominal nationality — the constant secession of so many 
of our best and most conscientious Ministers and Laymen — our 
Church's occasional intolerance, and its requital in the Hos- 
tility of Dissent— her modern Parliamentary difficulties — her 
cramped and restricted Ministrations— her inadequacy to the 
wants of the People — much of the heathenism of the poor — her 
unseemly and growing distractions— and finally thepresent wide- 
spread apostacy from her doctrines and Communion. Step by step 
might the origin and progress of those and other gigantic evils 
be traced to the compromise or partial Reformation of the 
Book of Common Prayer, and the Canons of our Church. And 
what calamity, let me ask, can be apprehended from the alter- 
ations which we contemplate equal to a hundredth part of 
those which have been enumerated, and of others of which no 
mentionhasbeen made ? Or rather what calamity would be likely 
to befall us at all ? The largest supposable evil of such a mea- 
sure when effected, would be the retirement ixom && Ctarafc. 
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of tome hundreds, or perhaps some thousands of our Clergy 
a ttfl Laity, whose principles are identified with, and whose 
energies are already devoted to the service of another, and a 
hostile Church, Bo we desire to restrict the Church of Eng- 
land? We desire to enlarge it. Do we seek to lessen or 
lower the sanctity of the Prayer Book ? By making it more 
co nfo rmable to Scripture, we desire to magnify and to elevate it. 
Do we aim a blow at Episcopacy ? We desire its maintainance, 
end will do what in us lies, by removing the real dangers which 
threaten it, to ensure its perpetuity. 

Let ns not apply ourselves to this work in our own 
Strength, or in dependence upon our own exertions. The 
Lord reigneth. He will dispose events as to him may 
•Mm meet. We believe that we are, according to our 
limited means, engaged in a good and a great work, and 
wifli that conviction we shall persevere in the path in which 
we believe our duty lies. We know, too, that other kindred 
feoiiefi are labouring in the same field, in the full belief that 
the finger of God is pointing the way; and although we dare 
act presume to lift 'the veil which conceals the unknown pur- 
poses of the Almighty, we yet believe that when dangers shall 
be passed, and the impending contest be over, there will yet 
He open before the Church of England a bright and glorious 
career ; when she will be called on to lengthen her cords and 
strengthen her stakes, when the space she now occupies shall 
be found too narrow for her children, and when her brethren 
shall dwell together, not under cover of a hollow peace without 
concord, not under the obligation of reluctant subscriptions 
and repented vows, not under the galling restraint of Par- 
liamentary and penal enactments, but rather in those bonds of 
peace, which are the genuine fruits of Unity of the Spirit. 



I. Latimer, Printer, PAjmoutYv. 
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The Priest some time before Baptism, a 
the Cross on the forehead, and on the breas 
looking upon the Children, is to say — 

I command thee, unclean Spirit, in the r 
-that thou come out of and depart from these I 

Nil. 



<t#) The Child shall be dipped thrice in the 
right side — second, the left— third, the face to' 

{R) Then the Child shall have a White Vestui 
on him by the Minister who shall say — 

Take this White Vesture for a token of 
(rod's Grace, in his Holy Sacrament of Bap 
and for a sign whereby thou art admonished 
give thyself to innocency of living, that aftei 
mayest be partaker of the life everlasting. — Ai 

i£R( Then the Priest shall anoint the Infant ' 
Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Je 
generated thee by Water and the Holy Ghost, 
-remission of all thy sins, he vouchsafes to anoi 
of His Holy Spirit, and bring thee to the it 
life. — Amen. 
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